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Rebtel of sAew Books, 

Memoir of Richard Roberts Jones, of 
Aberdaron, in the County of Carnar- 
von, tt North Wales ; exhibiting a 
Remarkable Instance of a Partial 
Power and Cultivation of Intellect. 
8vo. pp. 50. London, 1822. 


Waar a singular subject for the spe- 
culations of the metaphysician and phi- 
losopher does the subject of this me- 
moir present! Even the craniologists, 


‘whem no difficulties appal, might stum- 


ble in attempting to define the peculiar 


organs of Richard Roberts Jones, who 


combines talents the most extraordinary 
with the mest seeming want of even or- 
dinary intellect. The superiority which 
one man obtains over another in the 
different departments of science or of 
taste is generally attributed to the in- 
fluence of genius,—though that supe- 
riority may often be little more than 
the result of extraordinary industry : 
but here is a man to whom the word 
genius can scarcely be applied, and 
whose capacity, extraordinary as it is, 
is dimited to one particular object. 
Though master of several languages, 
and capable of reading them critically, 
he seems to possess no further know- 
ledge of what he reads than the mere 
structure of the language. Such is 
Richard Robert Jones, of whom we 
shall now give a condensed memoir 
from this volume. 
Richard Roberts Jones was born in 
the year 1780, at Aberdaron, a little 
seaport on the wildest part of the coast 
of Wales. His father, who was a car- 
enter, attempted to bring him up to 
Is own business, but Richard was 
partly disqualified from Lodily labour 
Y constitutional defects, and particu- 
rly, a weakness of sight; there was a 
steater disqualification,—that of a re- 
Markable want of capacity on every 
subject except the acquisition of lan- 
puages, the faculty of which he pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree. 
It was not until Richard was nine 
years of age that he was enabled to read 
e Bible in his native language ; he 
attempted to acquire the English, 





but found it very difficult ; and, tn- 
deed, has scarcely ever completely mnas- 
tered it. When fifteen years old, he 
began to study the Latin, by the as- 
sistance of a boy in the parish school of 
Aberdaron, named John Evans :— 
‘Although he never had the opportu- 
nity of attending the school with other 
children, he frequently contrived to get 
into it when the other boys had left it, 
and, from the use of the books he found 
there, is said, by a person who knew him 
at the time, to have learnt more in one 








inonth than any other boy could learn in | 
six. About the same time he acquired a | 
method of writing, which, although evi- 
dently self-taught, is peculiarly legible, 
and which he applies with equal facility to 
any language with which he is acquainted. 

‘When he was about nineteen years of 
age, he purchased from Evan Richards, a 
Welsh poet, a Greek grammar; by the | 
assiduous study of which he obtained as 





chard as his assistant. On his arrival there, 
one of his first objects was to find a book- 
seller’s shop, where his singular appear- 
ance attracted the notice of some persons, 
who inquired into his situation, and, find- 
ing he had some knowledge of languages, 
gave him a little pecuniary assistance, and 
afterwards furnished him with a few books, 
amongst whi¢h were the Avadrxta nooo, 
the Horologium Hebraum of Schurhardius, 
Virgelit Opera, and the poem of The Grave, 
by Blair; a minute of which presents he 
has carefully preserved. Richard did not, 
however, long enjoy the fruits of his good 
fortune. Ona his return home, the vessel 
was driven ashore at Lianhairon, on the 
coast of Carnarvon, and filied.with water, 
in consequence of which almost all his 
books were either lost or spoiled.’ 


‘On his arrival at home, «a still greater 
misfortune attended him. As his thirst 


| for learning increased, the severity with 


which he was treated by his father in- 
creased also; and when threats and impre- 


much knowledge as enabled him to read a! eations had no effect, recourse was had to 


little of the language. 
improved to a considerable extent, and 
has read some of the Greek writers, parti- 
cularly the poets, in their native tongue, 
together with their commentators. ~ In 
this exercise his chief pleasure is derived, 
not from the facts related or the informa. 
tion contained in the work, but from the 
form and construction of the language ; 
insomuch, that although he has made an 
addition to his grammatical knowledge, 
he seems to be nearly as ignorant of the 
contents as he was before he began the 
perusal of the work which he has been 
reading.’ 

!n the following year Richard hap- 
pened to meet with an Epitome of 
Buxtorf’s Hebrew Grammar, which 
gave him the first idea of studying that 
language. The acquisitions thus made 
were not only obtained under almost 
every kind of disadvantage, but in the 
most direct opposition to circumstances 
which must have deterred any one from 
the pursuit, who had not been actuated 
by a resolution that nothing could 
shake. Many a time, when Richard 
was pursuing has studies, his father and 
elder brother had recourse to blows, 
for devoting that time to study which 
they wished him to employ in sawing 
tumber. or working in the fields :— 

‘ About the year 1804, bis father made 
a voyage in a small vessel from Abetda- 


This he has since 





ron to Liverpool, when he brought Ri- 


harsher measures; till at length some 
strokes across his sboulders with an iron 
oker served him as notice to quit the 
1ouse. He, therefore, collected the re- 
mains of his little library, consisting of 
some ald books which had been given to 
him, or which he had purchased with 
the small presents occasionally made him 
in money, and quitting the house of bis 
father, took the read to Carnarvon, with- 
out being possessed of a single penny to 
provide for himself on the Joyrney: Under 
these circumstances, he was obliged to 
dispose of part of his books; and as his 
burden grew lighter as his journey length- 
ened, he arrived in safety at the place of 
his destination.” 

After disposing, at Carnarvon, of a 
further portion of his books, reserving 
some fragments of a Latin and Greek, 
and a Welsh and Latin dictionary, 
which he was unwilling to part with, 
he then proceeded to Bangor, where he 
had the good fortune to attract the ne- 
tice of Dr. Cleaver, then bishop of 
that see, who provided him with decent 
clothing, took him into his service, and 
gave him some books. Here he re- 
mained only two months, and after- 
wards went to reside with the Reverend 
John Williams, at Treffos, in the Isle 
of Anglesea. Here Richard had the 
good fortune to meet with some French 
refugees, who supplied him with a 
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grammar, by which he soon acquired 
such a knowledge of the language «as 
not only to read it, but to speak it with 
a good accent. He has since acquired 
a good knowledge of Italian, and in 
both these languages he converses with 
great ease and fluency :— 

‘On leaving Treiios, Richard made his 
way once more to Liverpool; where, as 
he says, he was “‘ entertained with great 
kindness” by the persons who had assisted 
hin on tis former visit. His person and 
dress at this time were extremely singular: 
to an immense shock of biack hair he 
united a bushy beard of the same colour. 
His clothing consisted of several coarse 
and ragged vestments, the spaces between 
which were filled with books, surrounding 
him in successive layers, so that he was li- 
terally a walking library. These books 
all occupied their proper stations, being 
placed higher or lower, according as their 
sizes suited the conformation of his body; 
so that he was acquainted with the situation 
of each, and could bring it out, when 
wanted, without difficulty. When intro- 
duced into a room, he had not thé least 
idea of any thing that surrounded him; 
and when he took his departure, he ap- 
‘peared to have forgotten the entrance. 
Absorbed in his studies, he had continu- 
ally a book in his hand, to which he fre- 
quently referred, as if to communicate or 
receive information, and apparently un- 
der a conviction that every person he met 
with was as much interested in such stu- 
dies as himself, Tis sight was imperfect, 
his voice sharp and dissonant; and, upon 
the whole, his appearance and manners 
grotesque in the highest degree; vet, un- 
der all these disadvantages, there was a 
gleain in his countenance which marked 
intelligence, and an unaffected simplicity 
in his behaviour which conciliated regard, 

‘ Soon after his arrival at Liverpool, an 
attempt was made by some of his friends 
to obtain for him a suitable employment; 
but before that could be expected, it was 
necessary that he should be rendered more 
decent in his person, and provided with 
better clothes. Being then asked to what 
employinent he had been brought up, he 
answered, to that of a sawyer. A recom- 
mendation was, therefore, given him toa 
person who employed many hands in saw- 
dog, and Richard was put down in the 
saw-pit. He accordingly commenced his 
Jabours, and proceeded for some time 
with a fair prospect of success. It was 
not long, however, before his efforts re- 
Jaxed, and grew fainter and fainter; till 
at length he fell on his face, and lay ex- 
tended at the boitom of the pit, calling 
out loudly for help. On raising him up, 
and inquiiing into the cause of his disaster, 
it appeared that he had Jaboured to the 
full extent of his arms’ length, when, not 
being aware that it was necessary he 
should also move his feet forwards, and 
being quite breathless and exhausted, he 
was found in the situation described. As 
soun as he had recovered bimself, he re- 





turned to the person who sent him, and 
complained loudly of the treatment he had 
received, and of his being put down un- 
der ground. On being asked why he had 
represented himself as a sawyer, he re- 
plied that he had never been employed 
in any other kind of sawing than cress -cui- 
ting the branches of timber trees when 
fallen in the woods in Wales.’ 

As there was little prospect of in- 
structing Richard in any useful occe- 
pation, he was placed in a situation 
where he might pursue lus studies, but 
he soon became restless, and set off 
from Liverpool, carrying with him 
some money and several books that had 
been given to him. He proceeded 
avai to the house of his father, who 
‘was not so fierce against him,’ he 
says, ‘ during the time that he received 
pay for his sapport, as when he studied 
with him empty-handed.’ His money 
exhausted, and unwilling to work, he 
again left his father’s house for Liver- 

ool, where he was obliged to part with 
a Hebrew Bible, which grieved him so 
much that he determined to set out for 
London to buy another, and, at the 
same time, obtain some instruction In 
the Chaldee and Syriac tongues :— 


‘In the summer of 1807, Richard ac- 
cordingly set out from Liverpool, fur- 
nished with a small packet on his back, a 
long pole in his hand, round which was 
rolled u map of the roads, and his few re- 
maining books deposited in the various 
foldings of his dress. This journey did 
not, however, answer the purposes intend- 
ed; and, what was still worse, he could 
neither find any employment nor obtain 
assistance ‘‘by any means whatever.” 

‘rom London, Richard made his way 
to Dover, probably not without some in- 
tention of obtaining a passage to the conti- 
nent. But here his itl-fortune seems to 
have changed, and he was engaged in 
sifting ashes in the king’s dock-yard, un- 
der the direction of the superintendent, 
who benevolently allowed him his break- 
fast in a morning, and furnished him with 
a chest to keep his books, and also paid 
him two shillings and fourpence per day 
as wages. From this income, Richard 
was not only enabled to provide for his 
personal wants, but also to pay the Rabbi 
Nathan, a celebrated proficient in He- 
brew, for instruction in that language, and 
for the books requisite for the purpose. 
In this situation he continued for nearly 
three years, which seem to have been 
passed more happily than any other period 
of his life; nor can it be denied, that the 
circumstance of a person in his forlorn 
and destitute situation, labouring for his 
daily subsistence, and applying a part of 
his humble earnings to acquire a know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, forms as 
singular an object as the annals of litera- 
ture can preduce.’ 

In 1810, Richard returned from Do- 





ss 


ver to London, where he was reduced 
to the utmost distress, and compelled 
to sell his books to prevent his being 
starved to death. He at length applied 
to the Welsh Bardic Society, who fur. 
pished him with the means of returp. 
ing to his native country. He agaity 
visited Liverpool, where a printer at. 
tempted to teach him the business: 
but Richard's whole soul is centered 
in the acquisition of languages, and to 
nothing else wili he attend :— 


‘from this period to the present time, 
the circumstances of this individual seem 
to have admitted of little variation, He 
had, however, the good fortune to find a 
refuge for two or three years at Bagilt, jn 
the county of Flint, where he was supplied 
with the necessaries of life, and had an Op- 
portunity of pursuing his favourite studies 
without interruption. ‘These were diversj- 
fied only by some eccentricities, which 
demonstrate tliat he was not utterly inca- 
pable of other acquirements. In particu- 
lar, he was highly delighted with blowing 
aram’s horn, which he did in sucha map- 
neras might have entitled him to rank 
with those who, in elder times, overthrew 
the walls of Jericho, and rendered him no 
inconsiderable nuisance to the neighbour. 
hood. Having had a present made to 
him of a handsome French horn, he threw 
aside his former instrument, and, by con- 
stant assiduity, qualified himself to play a 
few tunes In a manner more remarkable 
for its noise than its accuracy, ‘Thus ac- 
complished, he paid a visit to Chester 
during the election of 1818 5 and arriving 
there at the precise time when the band 
of General Grosvenor were celebrating 
his return, he placed himself in the midst 
of them— 

“and blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.” 
The derangement thus occasioned induced 
the general to call him up to him, when, 
after a few words, he made him a hand- 
some present, and gave him his permis- 
sion to blow his horn as long as he pleased. 

‘ Another of his peculiarities 1s a partl- 
ality for the whole race of cats, which he 
seems to regard with great affection, and 
to resent any injury done to them with 
the utmost indignation. "This singular 
predilection has led him to adorn the nu- 
merous books on grammar, which he has 
himself written, with prints of cats cut 
from old ballads, or wherever else he can 
discover them, and to copy every thing 
that has been written and strikes his fancy 
respecting them; amongst which is “The 
Auction of Cats, in Cateaton Street,” the 
well-known production of one of the most 
celebrated wits of the present day. 

‘From the time of his quitting Bagillt, 
the usual! residence of Richard has been 
in Liverpool, where he may be seen at 
times walking with a book under his afm, 
without noticing or speaking to any one 
unless he be furst spoken to, when he an- 
swers in any language in which he ts 4 
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dressed, with great readiness and civility 
If any gratuit y be offered to him (for he 


never ayo it), he receives it with ade 


gree 0 hesitation, generally using the | 
gree oe ‘fam not worthy.”? To any ri- 


dicule to which his dress and appearance 
may give rise, he is totally insensitble. At 
one time he clhiose to tie up his hair with a 
Jarge piece of green ferret, which gave 
him the most ludicrous appearance possi- 
ble. Some time since, ove of his friends 
gave him a light- one jacket, of 
blue and silver, which he immediately 
put on, and continued to wear, and which, 
contrasted with his hair and beard, gave 
him the appearance of a Jewish warrior, 
as represented in old prints, and conse- 
quently attracted after him a crowd of 


children. In his present appearance, he 
strongly resembles some of the beggars of 


Rembrandt, and if he had lived in the 
time of that great artist, might have af- 
forded a good subject for his immortal 
pencil ; yet there is some expression of 
dignity in his countenance, which is well 
marked in the excellent portrait of him, 
given as a frontispiece, and which cannot 
be observed without a feeling of respect.’ 
Richard is frugal in his diet: drink- 
ing only water, or milk when it falls in 
his way ; he was never seen in a state 
of intoxication ; his disposition is mild, 
and his general manner civil and re- 
spectful. It has been already stated, 
that, in the perusal of works, his chief 
pleasure is not derived from the facts 
or the information they contain, but 
from the mere investigation of the 
words and the grammatical construc- 
tion of the langu: age; of which the fol- 
lowing a instance isa proof : -— 
cA “distinguis hed member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford happening to call on 
one of Richard’s friends, at a time when | 
Richard himself happened to be near at 
hand, it occurred to his friend, 
literary curiosity of the learned visitor 
might be gratified by a short interview 
with a character of such a d escript ion. 
Richard was accordingly introduced; and, 
after the first surprise occasioned by his 
appearance had subsided, and some ex- 
planations had been given as to the nature 
of his acquirements, he was asked several 
questions, both in the * dig and Italian 
languages, to which he replied with that 
readiness and simplicity for which he is 
remarkable. He was then asked whether 
he understood Latin and Greek; o» have 
ing answered in the affirmative, vas de- 
sired to read a passage in + aed Ri 








iil- , 
chard accordingly thrust his hand into his | 


| 





that the | 


ral works ot surpri SHO 


commentin F on waem as He proces led, 

with many judicious ceritical remarks, 
t ] 1 6 : . . sty by 

vhich sbhewed a thorough 


_ ! - ; 
knowledge of 
: 


that surprised the gentleman 


’ ! " 
he language, 


to whom they were addressed. Being 
then requested to translate what he had 
read, he gave it in such Engli as he 
usually employs; siowly and cautiously, 
but with sufiicient accuracy to shew that, 


as far as grammatical construction went, 
he perfectly understood the sense. i iie 


following dialogue then took seen 

‘Q. Verv well, Richard; you have 
translated this passage very Pray 
have you read the [liad? 

A. Yes, L have. 

‘Q. And what do you think of t 
racter of Andromache? 

‘A. (After a pause) Andro—mache? 

‘Q. Yes. What do you think of 
character of Andromache ? 

‘A. (After another pause) It is a fy 
of men * 

*Q. Yes, yes; that is certainly the de- 
rivation of the name: but what do you 
think of Andromache, the wife of Hector? 

‘A. I know nothing about that! 

‘ Certainly, said the visitor, this Is one 
of the most extraordinary circumstances | 
ever met with. Although perfectly ac- 
quainted with the language, this man aj 
pears not to have had the least idea of the 
subje ct on which he has been reading. 

“After the gentleman had taken his de- 
parture, Richard was asked, how it hep- 
pened that he 


well, 


7 ’ ™ 
i@ Cilae 


’ 
tie 


ht 


)- 


could have been so stupid 


as not to give a more rational answer? to 
which he very unconcernediy replied, ‘ I 


thought he was asking me about the word, 
and not about the woman,’ ? 
tichard is as anxious to communi- 
cate languages as to acquire them, aud, 
for that purpose, nas yale waht seVve- 
o labour, to the 
completion of ae ic] ~ he has devoted 
himse Af with ur saligitad attention : 
Amongst these a re 


1s 


| Greek and “English Le ie on, which, wit! 


bosom, and diving down to the residence | 


1S 
depths, and offered him to the visitor to 
Select a passage, who, declining a more 
intimate ac qu aint; uice, desired “Ric haid 
wotld open the book, and read such pas- 
sage as might first occur to him. He ac- 
: ordingly began with some lines in the 

Liad with great deliberation and accu 


of the great poet, dragged him from hi 


eva 1 


some corrections, nil: alt | @€ a usci 


| 





i] work, 











made to rescue him from poverty, a 
place him 19 comforts thle cirenmstances : 
this, we find, is not the case, 


of R 


(37 





can 


as an ade 


vertiseinent in the work states, that the 


profits of the publ heation and any sub- 
scription raised will be ap] lied towards 


making a provision for him. A person 
ichard’s habits can ‘want but little 
here below,’ aud we trust he will not 
‘want that little long. 
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Poetical Works. By 
Smith, Esq. Second Edition. 

8vo. pp. 435. London, 1822. 
THESE velemed present verse in all tts 
varietics of ode, sonnet, elegy, and bal- 
lad, with several pieces to which the 
vague and uncescriptive appellation | of 
© Lines’ is given. To sa iv that all these 
preces are excellent, or even good, would 
bheto make Mr. Simith at once a great 


i = | 


Eagiesfiel d 


pA > vols. 


poet, for few living bards,.we presume, 
could) furnish 4360 unobjectionuabie 


pages; but although we can neither 
Mr. Smith, nor weuld he rank 
uunself, asa great poet, yet he an 
and an ingenious one; all his 
pieces bear the imprint of genius, and 
they. are all ceiatad by eood feeling 
and eeueri lt y by woo! 1 taste. Same of 
the pret! these volumes 
are the B; which pos- 
sess much of the pathos and simplicity 
of the old sl we select ane 


which is not the best, but the 


rank 
| 1s 
datitia ye 


rrr 
abba 
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IE SL pic Ces 10 


rp: and Tales, 

of 
these, 
shortest ;— 

‘ELDA AND CONAL. 


‘In days of yore, when the shri horn 
iLO d scotia’s sons to fields of tame 
vy it wm Tine bo Cle Cal Su Li INOPit, 
fiie damsels sigh 'd their true loves t 
‘Besprent with blcod from helm to spear, 
i = s 
Vien swiftly flew the warrior Knigat, 
To tejl the tidings of ihe war, 


4 } _ ] Ye op} . 
And ble iyulll wlS true OVE S SIPNL, 


> 

Another of his volumes is a Coltection of |, lin thé on oont : 

‘ . . | A ti sca , 
Hebrew Extracts, which ig 10 IOWeG f b a \ i] Li yt d loo S forlorn, 
Vocabulary in Hebrew and English, to |. Elda at her father’s door, 

’ : . - . , 
which he has added a brief Latin treatise | And v | cor ler Jord’s return. 
. ad 1 ’ ’ 

on the music and accents of the Hebrew } cc W ! this silence on the air? 
tongue. A much more laborious under- Why hr is ev ry breath of wind 

‘ * 1a ‘ os > oé 5! Py a Ss > > “? f ’ . } ale ; - 
taking is a lexicon in Hebrew, Greek, and | Whe OHmMes it moan of Gare aespuir, 
Knglish, in which he has made consider-} That i Is my 1 

ray ’ - & i ! 

able progress. ‘Lhis work, which, as ap- | CoV nike ben rmy ft 
| pears from a minute in his hana-writing, My t ‘ who can t 
was undertaken at the instance of the}' tis spers 6 naree. 

) : ” 

Rev. Richard Davies, of B a2 10} : 
itended to herve included also the Latin | ¢T , \ art 
L ogee Pd ee + 4) { | 

and vi elsh 5 but t! > Wall it Ol mo 3 I~ | i ’ 

site for the purpose | itherto prevented | A +, 

° a - ' ’ ’ . | W + ‘ } 1a 
his accomplishing such objes t. it Is, ‘ ' ail 
however, not Improbable, tidal S 1) ) } ’ “9 a fy 

} already fintshed iwnight be of use te any | He foe 5 

' - ° - . > 4 " . + 

| person enzeged it mae MM . tie moor, 
A’ , > 1! . : t > OL WO . 
We wish we could close our memorr 

. . ' ' | .‘ \ T d or 

of this extraordinary character with | + . ’ 
° . 3 yy = -< aA 
Stating thit a success al efi iad been | His « ) er t r, 
2 Te ’ i 
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*O see! in mournful guise they come, 
Prepare the sigh, prepare the tear ; 

O see! his helm and nodding plume 
Are borne upon his timeless bier. 


‘The plume he tore from the pale corse, 
Of the moss-trooper chief he slew, 

Now decks his sad funereal hearse, 
And hides his ghastly face from view. 


“Oh see! he comes in solemn guise, 
Prepire, prepare, to hear the sound; 
Adown her cheeks the torrent flies, 
And lifeless darkness veils her round. 
*Q Elda! never, never wake, 
Let never sigh thy bosom heave, 
For with that sigh thy heart shall break, 
When thou shall see them dig his grave. 
‘€ She rais’d her eyes, all like a river, 
And fix'd them on bis visage pale, 
Then clos’d her eyes in sleep for ever, 
And sunk into death’s dreary vale. 
‘Set down, set down, the solemn bier, 
Set down, set down, the nodding plume ; 
©! dig his grave and shed the tear, 
For Elda Kies in Conal’s tomb.” 


The next piece is equally pretty:— 


*O LIFE! HOW PLEASANT WAS THY 
VIEW. 
*O life! how pleasant was thy view 
Unto the shepherd’s eye, 
Ere, for the blessings of a few, 
The wretch was born to sigh. 


‘When o’er the hills, in days of old, 
Our warlike fathers led 

Their hardy bands, of spirits bold, 
That on their hills were fed ; 


© Who boldly fae’d the southern spear, 
That durst those hills invade, 

Bled for the blessings they held dear, 
Their pipe and village inaid : 

* Then laid them down, devoid of care, 

Beveath the green- wood tree, 

To sing the sounding deeds of war 
In sweet simplicity. 
‘But ali! no more the native sings, 
Or pipes the vales among ; 
Where culture spreads her gilded wings, 
Simplicity is gone. 
‘No more we hear the lover's strain 
Seneath the hawthorn tree ; 
And for the days we look in vain 
Of old simplicity. 
‘For labour hard, his front uprears, 
Amidst the blaze of noon ; 
Where culture spreads her yellow ears, 
Simplicity is gone, 
‘ O life, how dreary is thy view 
Unto the peasant’s eye ; 
And for the blessings of a few, 
iow many wretches sigh.’ 

We shall select only one other speci- 
mean of Mr. Smith’s talents; it is a 
loyal effusion, which we have read be- 
fore, though we know not where we 
have met with it :— 

‘THE OLD SGCLDIER. 
“When clill blew the night-wind—tbere came 
to.my door 
Au old crippl’d soldier, grown grey in the 
wars, 


Houseless and hungry, all weary and way-sore, | 


He begy d a Lie lit 5 | dving, and show ‘d me 


is scars. 
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‘Pale was his thin face, that pity seem’d im- 

ploring, 

Downcast tlie manly look that frown'd ’midst 

battle roaring, 

Yet amidst the wretchedness that o’er his head 

Was pouring, 

He play’d upon his Highland pipe “ God save 

the King.” 

<« O' where are the gay hopes that smil’d in 

thy morning, 

The fancies that crown’d with the victor- 

wreath thy head 7” 

“Gone with the gay tribe, the autumn eves 

adorming,— 

Keen came the winter-blast, and, alas! they 

all are fled.” 

‘Why delight’st thou to dwell on the scenes of 

pust glory, 

Aud boast of the bravery that through the 

battle bore thee? 

Has the nation her shield of protection wav’d 

o'er thee ? 

That thou play’st on thy Highland pipe ** God 

save the King.” 

‘« My mother smil’d on me, once the pride of 

her clan : 

My country she call’d me and I flew to her aid; 
I stood in her ranks, that were true to a man, 

Till aged and useless aside I was laid.” 

‘He bow’d down his grey head to hide the fall- 

ing tear, 

His sad heart was broken, cold death press’d 

him near, 

Yet Britons record it, let future ages hear, 

He breathed with his last breath ® God save 

the King.”’ 

There are a few poems in this col- 
lection in the Scottish dialect, which, 
thongh not the best in the work, are 
possessed of considerable merit, and 
the whole forms a very pleasing collec 
tion. 

H+ Oo - 

A Visit to North America and the Eng- 
lish Settlements in TLilinois, with a 
Winter in Philadelphia; solely to as- 
certain the actual Prospects of the 
Emigrating Agriculturist, Mechanic, 
and Commercial Speculator. By 
Adlard Welby, Esq. 8vo. pp. 224. 
London, 1821. 

Since Mr. Fearon published his 
Sketches, and Mr. Cobbet gave an 
expose of the actual state of the [li- 
nois, we have not seen any work on the 
subject so well calculated to set this 
boasted land of promise in its true light. 
That America will one day become 
ereat, rich, and powerful, inis the na- 
tural course of events; but that it is at 
present a positive Canaan, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, where each 
man sits under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, no one who knows it, and 
who does not wilfully misrepresent the 
fact, will assert. 

The exaggerated and romantic pros- 





pects Mr. Birkbeck has held forth on 
the subject of his Prairie, in the fh- 
nois, were admirably expesed by Cob- 
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bett; some persons, however, were yo 
doubt still deceived; and Mr, Welby 
determined to see and judge for hin. 
self. He sailed for America in 1819 
landed at New York, thence proceed. 
ed to Philadelphia, and afterwards ep. 
tered Mr, Birkbeck’s ¢ Paradise’ jy , 
waggou. In his road he had to sub. 
mit to the msolence ef American inp. 
keepers, and to the rudeness of Dutch 
and German boors, travelling alone 
roads wretched, and even dangerous: 
witnessing or hearing of the humiliat- 
ing beadage in which a boasted land of 
freedom keeps the negroes, merely he. 
cause of a difference of colour; and dis. 
custed with the licentious freedom of 
the menial whites. It is, however, to 
Mr. Birkbeck’s settlement that we wish 
most particularly to contine ourselves, 
On his way, Mr. Welby met a large 
party of settlers returning to NewYork, 
who had purchased a fine fertile tract 
of land, about forty miles from the river 
Illinois, on which they settled; but it 
was so unhealthy, that they lost eight 
of their party by the dysentery in one 
summer, and, there being no physician 
nearer than twenty miles, they had to 
pay him twenty-five dollars for each vi- 
sit. At length Mr. Welby entered 
upon the so-much-talked-of Boulton 
House Prairie, from his account of 
which we select the following particu- 
lars:— 

‘The ground was finely undulated, and 
here and there ornamented with inter- 
spersed clumps of the white oak and 
other timber, in such forms that our pic- 
turesque planters of highest repute might 
fairly own themselves outdone. ‘The ef- 
fect was indeed striking, and we halted to 
enjoy it until the last rays of the beautiful 
luminary told the necessity of hurrying on 
to the settlement, in search of quarters for 
the night ; indulging, by the way, sanguine 
hopes of an English supper and comfort, 
as a matter of course at an English settle- 
ment. ‘The road was good, vet the length 
of way made it nearly dark when we drove 
up to the Log tavern; before the door, and 
dispersed, stood several groups of people, 
who seemed so earnest in discourse that 
they scarcely heeded us; others, many of 
whom were noisy from the effects of a vi- 
sit to the whiskey store, crowded round to 
look at us; and amidst the general confu- 
sion, as we carried the luggage in (having 
first obtained a bed-room), [ was nota lit- 
tle apprehensive of losing some of it. 
However, we got all safely stored, and, 
taking the horses off, led them into a straw- 
yard tull of others, for there was no stable- 
room to be had; and, what was worse, 
no water, not sufficient even to sprinkle 
over some Indian corn which we got for 
them. ‘The landlord did all that lay 10 
his power, but our own fare proved little 
better than that of our horses, which spoke 
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volumes on the state of the settlement ; 
some very rancid butter, a little sour bread, 
anid some slices of lean fried beef, which 
it was in vain to expect the teeth could pe- 
netrate, washed down by bad coffee sweet- 
ened with wild honey, formed our repast. 
We asked for eggs, milk, sugar, salt; the 
answer to all was, ‘‘ We have none.”” The 
cows had strayed away for some days in 
search of water, of which the people could 
not obtain sufficient for their own ordinary 
drink ; there being none for cattle, or to 
wash themselves or clothes. After mak- 
ing such a meal as we could, and having 
spread our own sheets, | laid down, armed 
at all points, that is, with gloves and stock- 
ings on, and a long rough flannel dressing 
gown, and,thus defended, slept pretty well. 
‘In the morning, arequest was sent to 
Mr. Birkbeck for some water, understand- 
ing that he had a plentifully supplied well, 
—the answer sent back was, that be made 
ita general rule to refuse every one: a si- 
milar application to Mr. Flower, however, 
met with a different fate, and the horses 
were not only well supplied, but a pitcher 
of good water was sent for our breakfast. 
If the first was not punished for his gene- 
ral refusal, the latter was rewarded for 
his grant, by finding on his grounds and 
not far from his house, two days after, a 
plentiful spring of clear water, which im- 
mediately broke out on the first spit of 
earth’s being removed ; this real treasure I 
saw flowing ; the discovery of it appeared 
miraculous in the midst of so general a 
drought.’ 
‘We visited a wheelwright next; one 
of the many who had been induced by 
Mr. Birkbeck to emigrate soon after he 
himself left England. ‘The man’s story is 
shortly this: he and his brother sailed for 
America, and were induced by Mr. B.’s 
“Notes” to leave the eastern parts, where 
good employment was offered to them, 
and torepairto the Prairies. On arriving, 
he found none of the cottages ready for 
the reception of emigrants,which Ais read- 
ing had Jed him to expect, nor any com- 
forts whatever; he was hired, however, 
by Mr. B.,.and got a log hut erected ; but 
for six months the food left for his subsist- 
ence was only some reasty bacon and In- 
dian corn, with water, a considerable part 
of the time completely muddy; while 
Mr. B., himself at Princetown and else- 
where, did not, as he might have done, 
send him any relief. On account of these 
hardships, the man left him, set up for 
himself, and now has, he told me, plenty 
of work, but he seemed doubtful of the 
pay. ‘These are the facts as related to me 
by others, and corroborated by the man : 
if true, without some strong qualifying 
circumstances, I leave Mr. B. to settle 
With his conscience the bringing people 
Out thus far, by his misrepresentations, to 
Opeless banishment ; for return they can- 
hot, though they would be glad so to do. 
‘Our tavern-keeper, who was a very re- 
‘pectable farmer, left a good farm near 
Baldock, in Hertfordshire, guided by Mr. 
Eiikbeck’s book, to find health, wealth, 
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and freedom at Boulton-house Prairie : of 
the two first, both himself and family 
were quickly getting rid, while they were 
absolutely working each day like horses, 
without one comfort leit. ‘* How came 
you,” said [, ‘*to leave so good a farm as 
you had in England?’ His answer was, 
‘¢ Mr. Birkbeck’s book.” ‘* You would be 
glad now to return?” added I. ‘‘dir,’”’ said 
he, ‘we must not think that way ; we have 
buried our property in getting here, and 
must here remain!’? Such facts as these 
are worth a thousand flattering theories on 
the other side: and another may be here 
added,—-perhaps a salutary caution to Mr. 
B. if this should be the first intimation,— 
that the angry feelings of the poor people 
who had been entrapped by the decep- 
tious colouring of his writings, flashed out 
in true English threats of tossing him in a 
blanket! [ abstain from comment upon 
this, my business being to state facts.’ 

Mr. Welby next visited Mr. Birk- 
beck :— 

‘We found him,’ say; he, ‘ busy super- 
intending the building of his house, the 
site of which is within twenty yards of his 
erection of logs, a square building divided 
into two rooms, as [heard, for we did not 
see the interior of this sanctum sanctorum, 
from whence have been issued relations of 
so many snug cottages, with adjoining pig- 
geries, cowsteads, gardens, and orchards ; 
where the limbs of the poor emigrant 
were to find repose and his mind solace, 
not to mention the ranges of log rooms for 
the arch priest himself, which were build- 
ing two years ago; all—all have vanished 
‘¢into thin air,”? except the humble primi- 
tive log building before mentioned. This 
serves the whole family, according to the 
cobbler’s song, 

“ For parlour, for kitehen, and hall ;” 
and furnishes a proof, though perhaps not 
sufficient for every one, (the world is so 
incredulous,) of Mr. Birkbeck’s humility, 
for he certainly does not at present enjoy 
the ofzum cum dignetate, whatever he nray 
have in prospect.’ 

Mr. Welby inquired as to corn-crops, 
clover, and other seeds, but Mr. Birk- 
beck was silent :— 

‘This was strange, but not so particu- 
larly unaccountable as at the time [thought 
it; for I afterwards learned that he had 
not sown either one or the other, although 
he ventures to put forth this year in one 
of the American newspapers, what in cha- 
rity we will suppose a day dreain—a plea- 
sing mental deception, in the form ofa 
letter in which be expresses himself thus : 
(1 quote from memory, having mislaid the 
journal,) ‘‘ We have now about as many 
acres of corn sown as there are settlers, 
—that is, seven hundred.”’ 

‘ Now, from the best inquiries I could 
make, there was not then two hundred and 
fifty acres sown in the whole settlement, 
and on Mr. Birkbeck’s ground not a rood! 
Therefore, it may be truly said, that the co- 
lony was still for its existence depending 
for bread upon the exertions of those who, 





‘from a distance of many miles, bought 


and brought corn and flour for the market. 
In corroboration, I will here insert an ex- 
tract from a published journal by a Mr. 
Hulme, formerly a great bleacher near 
Manchester, and a friend of Mr. B., who 
had lately paid bim a visit. Mr. H, 
writes, ** The whole of his operations had 
been directed hitherto (and wisely in my 
opinion,) to building, fencing, and other 
important preparations. He had done 
nothing in the culticating way but make a 
good warden, which supplies hi:n with the 
only things that he cannot purchase, and 
purchase too with more economy than he 
could grow them.’ 

‘The strange heterogeneous mixture of 
characteis which are colleeted hither by 
the magic pen of Morris Birkbeck, is truly 
ludicrous. Among many others, a couple 
now attend to the store at Albion who 
lately lived in a dashing style in London, 
not far from Bond Street: the lady brought 
over her white satin shoes and gay dresses, 
rich carpets, and every thing but what in 
such a place she would require; yet [un- 
derstand that they have accommodated 
themselves to their new situations, hand 
out the plums, sugar, whiskey, &c., with 
tolerable grace, and at least, ‘‘do not 
seem to mind it.” At Bon Pas we sat 
down to a wild turkey with a party, among 
whom was an Exquisite, so comptete, that 
had it been the age of genies, I should 
have thought zt had been pounced upon 
while lounging along Rotten-row, whirled 
through the air, and for sport set down in 
this wilderness to astonish the natives: the 
whole has truly a most pantomimic effect, 
and Momus might keep his court at this 
anomalous scene, and laugh to his full 
content.’ 

Mr. Welby winds up his account by 
saying, what our readers have already 
anticipated, that, after all that can be 
said of this place, it is at present a * bad 
concern.’ This we always thought tt, 
notwithstanding all that Mr, Birkbeck 
and his friends said to the contrary. 
The illusion, however, we trust, is now 
past; for, if after what Cobbett and 
Mr. Welby have said of the Illinois, 
any Englishman has the folly to go to 
reside there, he deserves to suffer for it. 


——» too 


Forget Me Not. A Christmas and 
New Year’s.Present for 1823. 18mo. 
pp. 392. 

‘Forget Me Not!’ avd what lady re- 

ceiving so elegant a present would for- 

get the donor, unless, indeed, on the 
principle that ‘ great gifts seem small 
when givers prove unkind.’ This 
beautiful little volume is the first at- 
tempt (says the preface) ‘to rival the 
numerous and elegant publications on 
the Continent, expressly designed to 
serve as tokens of remembrance, 
friendship, or affection, at that season 
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has lou g proved, yet Mr. Ackermann 
has, ine the little manual before us, 
united the elezance of the one with 


the atility of the other, and combined 
both im a more chaste and ornamental 
form. © Forget Me Not’? may be di- 
vided into four parts; the tirst the em- 
bellishments, which cousist of a very 
beantiful engraving, by Agar, of the 
Nludonsa, painted by Vinceuzio de 
Sat : Gimignano. There are also twelve 
otabhemain, representations of — the 
mouths of the year » prettily engraved, 
and each of which bes w puetical illus- 
tration, by the venerable and esteemed 
wuthor of the Three Tours of Dr. Syn- 
tax. Next follow soine very interest- 
ine tales, principally from the German, 
with a brief essay, by Kotzebue, o: 
° Making 4 aod C O! 1] ate Kenemies,’ 
"Vhese are succeeded by what all the 
English pocket-books, almanecks, and 
‘alendars have been very deficient in: 
the genealogy of all the sovereig¢ 
refgning princes of Europe, 
liviag members of their 
milies; the date of the accession of 
each sovereign, and fists of the di: 
matic agents of the principal courts of 
Europe. 

The rest of the work is principally 
statistical, comprising —1, Generalsum- 
mary of houses, families, and persons 
ga Great Britain, according to the 
census of 1821. 2 A comparative 
statement of the population of the 
counties and shires of Great Britain, in 
I8lland 1821. 3. The population of 
the metropolis at various periods, since 
1700. 4. Population of phe 
parishes of London; aud, 5. 
the principal towns in Great 
©, Summary of baptisms. 7 
lation of upwards of seven bundred of 
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the principal cities in the world. ‘The 
whole is concluded with an_ historical 


chronicle for 1822, 

Of the taste with which this work is 
got up, it is impossible to speak too 
lighly—it is, in short, in the very best 
style of Mr. Ackermann. As we wish 
to give a specimen of the lite: 
displayed in * Forget 
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mies by gaining one friend, whose friend- 
ship they envy him. ‘] “il thea fall upon 
him without mercy; they make every 


weakness a crime, every ea lta vice, every 
individual action a practice, and every sus- 
picion a certainty. If you like to look at 
2 pretty face you are a debauchee ; ; If you 
have the unlucky habit of being some- 
times witty at the expense of a fool, they 
aitribute to youa bad heart; if in the so- 
cial circle you once took a glass too much, 
you a drunkard; and if you miss go- 
lng t to the cieb for a week, jt is asserted as 
a fact that you have run away. 

‘ Ab LOVE “ll avoid making a blue-stock- 
Ing lady vour enemy, which is the easiest 
thing in the world ; for carry her, accord- 
ing to the saying, in your arms to Rome, 
and set her down but a little roughly at 
the gate, and she will hate you. If she is 
bargain, she willabhor you, 
tor piety 1 Is not content with loving and 
hating, it deities or demonizes. You will 
then hear what pains she takes to overload 
you with vices, and to brand you wi ith 
—‘* Poor fellow!” once observed 
these learned ladies, speaking of 
after running through a whole cata- 
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ai 3 what is worst of all, he believes there 
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quently an easier matter than we may 
imagine. Show respect to your enemy; 
this respect flatters him, and from a bitier 


calumniator, he wil il, not rarely, become 
your warin Aete under. 
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A Hint to Lord Byron. Visions of the 
Patriot, a Poetical Sketch, in Three 
Cantos. By Jesse Hammond, 
pp. 17. London, 1822. 

Poor Lord Byrou seems to be a per- 

lect IJstnac lite, whose pen is against 

every one, and every pen against him- 
self. in addition to the numerous 
pamphlets, letters, and remonstrances, 
which his § Cain’ and § Don Juan’ have 

drawn forth, we have at least received a 

score of communications on the sub- 

ject from our prose and poetic corres- 
pondents; and last in print, not least, 
comes Mr. Jesse Hammond, (to whom 
we have sometimes been indebted fora 
good article in our poetic corner,) with 
his * Hints’ and his‘ Vision.” Mr. Ham- 
moud divides his poem into three can- 
tos: the first is the * Vision of History,’ 
which appears to a minstrel that is 
singing the praises of Albion. History 

‘rolls ‘back time’s mighty tide,’ and 
shews him what there is to admire and 
what to censure, and bids him behold— 

‘His country’s mirror, and contrast 

The glories of the present with the past.’ 
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The second canto is the * Vision of 
Party,’— 
‘Kick’d out of heav’n, and outlaw’d in hell, 
A public pest he came on earth to dwell ;’ 
and presenis himself to the minstrel, 
boasting of his power, since the reign 
Ay 
of King Wailliam. 
Party is powerfully drawn, and we 
. 1 . 
tnust confess tliat, Nowever severe, it 
has, unfortunately, too much truth io 
it to deay its correctuess -— 
‘Tis Party makes the monarch great, 
Or a mere baboon of state 3 
I bid his name arise 
On whirlwinds to the skies; 
Or, as a tyrant at the best, 
seud him to Belzebub post haste 
Before he fairly dies ; 
Then pluck off mighty Czesar’s purple robe 
To please fis Gracious Majesty the mob. 
“ T take away the conqg’ror’s sword, 
t word, 


And even vict'ry, at my 
r diminish’d head ; 


HH ' 
Remember when she led 
Britannia’s bold and daring band 
Against the terror oi the land, | 
And even frcedom’s dread ; / 
How the proud hosts of France she overthrew, 
And chany’d their war-song cur peut. 
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}turn Fleurus’ Field to Finchley Common, 
And make Wellington a mere old woman. 


‘« And I keep orators in pay, 
And poets too, as weil as they ; 
Tis I that can controul 
Or bid their thunders roll ; 
Make the bright verse in flames. appear, 
Or chill the song, and freeze it ere 
It rushes on the soul: 
For by my fav’rite oath, the Magna Charta, 
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| make ther all swear to be true to Party! 


The minstrel listens attentively, un- 


til he hears poets accused of being 


bribed, when he instauces Byron as one 
whom party surely cannot hire :— 


66 Fool!” said the fiend, “ hear and believe: 
Ltake his lordship by the sleeve 
And whisper in his ear, 
That, in this lower sphere, 
Fame and I are hand and glove ; 
And where’s the genius will not move, 
The bard that will uot hear, 
When Party condescends to lead him, 
And with the praise of folly feed him 7” 


, 


We now come to the third canto, 
which is the § Vision of Wisdom ;’ and 
here our author rises with his subject ; 
if he is not so eloquent as Byron, 
i his * Vision,’ he is less impious than 
either heor Southey, and a great deal 
more intelligible than the latter, The 
canto thus commences :— 


‘Lknow that mine’s a mongrel muse 
That scarcely earns a poet shoes ; 

But still 1 love the jade, 

For she again has paid 
A visit gratis to my cot, 
When other muses offer’d not 

To bless me with their aid ; 
And, as my fancy over time had stept, 
She brought another vision while I slept. 


*“ Methought,” as Bunyan us’d to say, 
That in the ethereal way, 

On the high turnpike-road, 

By spirits only trod, 
There was a toll-booth for the mind, 
Where poets had their passports sign’d 

To Merit’s blest abode ; 
A place where Wisdom held a court to try 
Each minstrel’s claim to immortality. 


‘There mighty shades would often come 
To give a friendly welcome home 

To those who past the gate ; 

Or, as an escort, wait 
For some vast genius, some great name, 
Who to the court preferr’da claim 

To their delightful state : 
Hundreds I saw in heav’nly habits drest, 
But Milton shone superior to the rest. 


‘I saw the patriot minstrel too, 
Clad in a garb of heav’nly blue, 
Among the ghostly guard ; 
I saw his bright reward, 
A ticket for eternal rest 
ln the regions of the blest ; 
I heard the free-born bard, 
Although his mortal melody wes done, 
Breathe a celestial sigh for Albion. 


‘But it was whisper’d in the throng, 
hat a far-fam’d son of Song 
Could not procure a pass ; 
That he had sung, alas, 


| Once too often in the world below, 
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And that he was not fit to go 

Above, with any class: 
That he was put, until his fate was fixt on, 
Ywith Peter Pindar in a place like Brixton.’ 

Byron aud Peter Pindar appear at | 

the bar; bis lordship demands to be 
tried by his peers, and protests, at all 
events, against being coupled with Pe- 
ter; but he ts interrupted :— 
‘<< Order! thou bard of Mystery, 
Nor Jet thy rage at Pindar fly, 

lor justice shall be done ; 

And surely thou must own 
That thine have been the greatest crimes, 
Though neither poet, in his rhymes, 

Could let the King alone ; 
For Pindar pinch’d him, when alive, for bread, 
But Byron drew his dagger on the dead. 





————— 


‘« And what can justify the mind, 
That Genius perhaps design’d 
As folly’s pubiie scourge, 
What plea can Byron urge 
For turning from the path of time 
To taunt a pious monarch’s name, 
And mock his fun’ral dirge ? 
For climbing to the heavenly height 
To curb the royal spirit in its flight 7” 
¢«°T was all through Southey, who, like Pye, 
Had rais’d ihe royal George too high; 
I wish’d to cut his wing ; 
But tis a cruel thing 
At thatdamn’d Treading Mill to toil 
With this Guy Fawkes, in ‘durance vile,’ 
For blowing up the King : 
I therefore claim, if not a paradise, 
At least a poet’s corner in the skies!” 
‘ « No,” cried Wisdom, frowning fate, 
* Peter nor you can pass the gate 
Into the land of peace ; 
For harmony would cease 
At sight of two of Discord’s train, 
And Party-spirit would again 
To turbulence increase : 
And George the ‘Third might be compelled even 
At last to read the Riot Act in heaven. 
‘No; when genius plays the fool, 
There is a dark and dirty pool 
Called Oblivion” — 
Peter began to groan— 
And but for the noise of a host 
Of Ultra Roy lists, trav’lling post, 
Their fate L should have known ; 
But Southey woke me with “ what ho! provideus 
Proper passports to the Geordium Sidus !°’ 
This is really a fair, and by no 
means uncharitable, retaliation on Lord 
byron and his ‘ Vision,’ and the whole | 
poem possesses considerable point and 
sthartness. 
ye 
Arguments and Opinions in Favour of 
a Limited Punishment in a Future 
State, from the early Fathers of the 
Church and Orthodox Divines of 
later Periods. By a Member of the 
Church of England. !2mo. pp, 118. 
London, 1822. 
Mosr of our readers are aware how 
much we are averse, 1n our editorial 
capacity, to political or polemical dis- 
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cussion: and we have thie vanity to 
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think that we can: fill our pages more 
profitably than with the collisions of 
party: or the disputes of divines about 
modes of faith, The editor of, ‘this 
little work is a convert to the doctrine 
of limited punishments, and he quotes 

a host of authorities in its support, in- 

cluding Scripture authorities and the 

opinions and arguments of Justin Mar- 
tyr, Tertullian, and Bishop Newton, Dr. 

Stonehouse, and several other writers, 

both of the Church of England aud 

of various other denominations, That 
the opinions of such men are entitled 
to respectful attention must be eve 
dent; we are, however, aware that 
those who oppose the doctrine nnght 
also bring a host of similar evidence i. 
their favour, We certainly shall not 
presume to decide between them, but 
inerely observe to those who oppose 
the doctrine of limited punishments, 
what Father O’ Leary said of purgatory 

—that they might go further and fare 

worse. 

-—4@>o—— 

Practical Obserrations on certain Af- 
flictions of the Head, commantly caHed 
Head Aches; with a view to their 
Elucidation, Prevention, and Cure. 
To which is added, a Treatise on 
Indigestion. Second Edition, much 
Enlarged. By James Farmer, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 12mo, pp. 183. London, 
1822. 

THE rapidity with which the first edi- 

tion of this work passed through the 

press, is the most gratifying evidence 
to the author of its.merits, and has sti-. 
mulated him to make such additions 
and improvements as subsequent ex- 
perience and continued attention to 
the subject have suggested. He has 
also added formulas fur compounding 
the medicines recommended, which he 

has used with uniform success for a 

long series of years. 

Mr. Farmer’s book appears to be 
really what it professes, a series of prace 
tical observations: the various species, 
of head-ache, with their distinguishing 
features, are clearly aud distinetly 
pointed out, and traced to their proper 
causes, while the necessary regimen 
and cure are treated in a plain and fa- 
miliar manner. The subject of idi- 
gestion is dwelt upon at considerable 
length, and with great ability, and al- 
though we are so far friendly to the 
profession, as to recommend consult- 
ing a physician, rather than a putieut 
trusting his bad health to his own 
judgment, yet the head-ache 1s a com- 
plaint so frequent, and general health 
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depends so much on a judicious ma- 
nagement of ourselves, that we recom- 
mend very confidently Mr. Farmer’s 
work as a fit appei po cand to every fami- 
ly library. 

—+ e+ 
The Classical Collector's Vade Mecum ; 


being an Introduction to the Know- 


ledge of the best Editions of the Greek 
and Roman Classics. 12mo. pp. 
163. London, 1822. 


No classical collector, indeed no per- 
son who wishes to possess good editions 
of the classics, or to know which are 
worth having, should be without this 
little work ; the object of which is to 
furnish a portable and useful manual, 
which may assist in the choice of clas- 
sical books, It contains a list of Po- 
lyglot, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bi- 
bles, Greek Testaments, together with 
lists of the classics, more extensive and 
complete than any yet published. 
These lists, which are at once copious 
and select, are interspersed with critical 
and explanatory notes of some of the 


inost remarkable articles. 
—-<—DeI@pe 


A Concise and Practical Treatise on 
the Growth and Culture of the Goose- 
berry; including a Catalogue of the 

finest and most esteemed varieties that 
are now cultivated in England and 

Scotland. By R. T. D. Levingston. 

12mo. pp. 46. London, 1822. 
Taat useful shrub, the gooseberry, 
was unknown in England until the 
year 1509, when it was introduced by 
the monks from Flanders. Finding 
it du well, and to be much more de- 
Nicious and superior flavoured than 
any other hardy fruit in England, no 
trouble was spared in propagating it as 
fast as possible for the tables and gar- 
dens of those who were best able to in- 
dulge in such luxuries. Previous to 
this time, gardening was but little 
known in this country, and its native 
fruits then were only the haw, the 
blackberry, the elderberry, the acorn, 
the hips, &c. all the finer fruits being 
exotic. 

The method of raising gooseberries 
from seed is chiefly practised by ama- 
teurs, whose ambition incites them to 
give a name to a new sort, which they 
may raise, or to gain a prize at the 
gooseberry shows, which are in great 
reputation in several counties of Eng- 
land. The whole process of cultivat- 
ing this shrub is treated very expli- 
citly by Mr. Levingston, and how 
successful the culture has been in 
Britain, is evident from the catalogne 
or list of the finest vurieties that are at 





present in oupuite. This list tetedios 
47 different sorts of the red gooseberry, 
35 of the yellow, 53 of the green, and 
44 of the white; of these, the weights 
of the best specimens are given. The 
largest red is the Top Sawyer, which 
weighed 26dwts. 17 grains; the largest 
yellow i is the Ne/son’s Wasee. 2k dwts. 
G grains; the largest green is the 
Ocean, 20 dwts. rT grains; and the 
largest white, the Smiling Beauty, 
22 dwts. 18 grains. The various 
names given to “the gooseberry are not 
a little curious; we have the Prince 
Regent and the Jolly Miller; Earl 
Grosvenor close by the side of the 
Roaring Lion ; the Great Mogul hob- 
nobbing with a Patriot, and Major Cart- 
wright ‘jostling a Whipper-in. Bur- 
dett with Friend Ned, and the Duke 
of Wellington in company with a 
Plough Boy. Tim Bobbin with a 
Cheshire Cheese, and the Sovereign 
sticking close to Self-Interest. We 
have the Creeping Ceres climbing the 
Rock of Gibraltar; and Mrs. Clarke 
téte-a-téte with a Farmer; then there 
is the British King alongside of a 
Scotch Lass; and the Queen of Sheba 
has taken up with a Toper! But we 
must pause, for we find we have writ- 
ten a long notice of a very little but a 
very useful book, which we recommend 
to all gooseberry cultivators. 
——+t 8 + 

Directions for Cultivating the Crambe 

Maritima, or Sea- Kale, for the Use 

of the Table. By Willian Curtis. 

12mo. pp. 41. Landon, 1822. 
SEA-KALE grows spontaneously, though 
locally, on the sea shore of our island 
as well as of many other parts of Eu- 
rope. Asan article of food, it is bet- 
ter known in this country, where its 
value is appreciated and its culture 
truly understood, but even here it is 
as yet far from being an object of ge- 
neral cultivation. 

Asa culinary vegetable, sea-kale is 
considered equally delicate as aspara- 
gus, and is raised at one fourth the ex- 
pense of that plant. It is also much 
easier foreed than any culinary vege- 
table whatever, and no gentleman who 
can afford one load of fresh horse dung 
per month, from November till April, 
need be without a dish of sea-kale 
every day, from Christmas till May, or 
later. The best mode of cultivating 
this usefttl vegetable is pointed out by 
Mr. Curtis, and we hope will bave the 
effect of directing the attention of such 
persons as have “gardens, towards ex- 
tending the srowth of this useful vege- 
table, 
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THE CONTRAST.—A Ptatn Tag, 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
THere are few sweeter pictures in hy. 
man life, than the union of two lovers ; 
there are few more distressing then 
their separation. I was witness to a 
scene of the former description some 
years ago, In the capacity of brideman; 
and, not long after, to one of the latter, 
in the quality of mourner. There was 
a contrast between these situations so 
powerfully impressive, that although ] 
had no immediate iuterest either in the 
bridal or the burial, [ seldom pass an 
hour in solitude without an involuntary 
recurrence to what passed at them; [ 
seem but this moment to have quitted 
the altar,—-L almost feel the fresh earth 
of the grave giving way under my foot, 

Henry Morel was the dearest friend 
I have ever known. An attachment 
had subsisted between him aad a ve 








lovely girl since they had been chile’ 


dren ; when he became of age he mare 
ried her, and I was at the wedding, 
This ceremony, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, is a delightful one to be« 
hold ; but when beauty, elegance, and 
wealth shed their combined lustre over 
the scene, it is not to be paralelled on 
earth, The bridegroom was in the full 
vigour and pride of youth ; of a noble 
countenance and a manly form ; his 
manners were usually serious, bat, on 
the present occasion, his eye lightened 
with animation, and there was a tenders 
ness in his voice and gesture when he 
addressed the fair creature who had 


just committed herself to his arms, that 


shewed how dearly he leved her. His 
bride, without “eH the most beauti- 
ful, was certainly the most interesting 
woman it has been my chance 3 meet 
with. She was now doubly so; her 
cheek was flushed, her lip Red 4 
there was a contention between joy and 
modesty and haope and fear in her 
looks; but it was not difficult to col- 
lect that in her breast happiness was 
predominant. The bridal assembly 
was all life and gaiety; the marriage 
feast was an uninterrupted scene of 
mirth and festivity. Joy was trium- 
phant for his hour. 

About a fortnight after, I received a 
pressing letter from my friend to go 
down to his seat in the country, where 
he was at present with his young bride. 
The letter was filled with descriptions 
of his felicity and with praises of his 
dear Eveline; her beauty, her amiabt- 
lity, her accomplishments ; she was ell 
that was good and fair and gracieus, 
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he was happier (to use his own expres- 
sion) than the happiest man on earth, 
gud he besought me to ‘come down 
and witness his beatitude.” It was 
impossible to resist an invitation which 

romised so much pleasure. 

Upon my arrival at the manor-house, 
Jwas shewn intoa library, where the 
chaplain received me. £ If you wish 
tosee Mr. Morel, he is in that apart- 
ment,’ said the clergyman, pointing to 
an open door, I entered, and found 
myself in a darkened bed-chamber, 
0! one moment told me all! There 
was amarble figure stretched upon the 
bed ; a heavy and overpowering smell 
of herbs and flowers filled the room; 
every thing was clothed in deadly 
white. My friend sat by the bed-side, 
with his hands locked, and his eyes 
fixed upon the statue. I approached, 
but he took no notice of me. *£ Poor 
Eveline!’ said J, bending over her, 
‘thou wert a short-lived flower!’ A 
emile seemed to gather on the lips of 
the girl as I said these words, a smile 
between regret and resignation. She 
was in her wedding dress, in which, as 
Jafterwards learned, she had desired 
tobe buried. There was no other co- 
vering, and as I brought to my recol- 
lection her appearance on the day of 
her marriage, she seemed in nothing 
altered but that she was now still and 
pale. ‘God of heaven! if she only 
slept !’—~said I, touching the lily hand 
that lay motionless beside her. A chill 
shot up through my arm, and froze the 
very blood next my heart, My invo- 
luntary exclamation roused Henry from 
his torpor; he gazed at me for some 
time, then, pointing to the body, as if 
to inform me of what was already too 
plain, *‘ Eveline is dead,’ said he,—*‘ she 
isdead.” I made noremark ; consola- 
tion was premature; indeed I was un- 
able to afford it, for ny heart was flow- 
ing through my eyes. He rose, came 
up close to me, and leaning on my 
shoulder, asked, in a tone of familiar 
but revolting jocularity, ‘if I was 
come to congratulate him?’ Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he con- 
tnued in the same strain of bitter irony, 
‘There, there is my felicity! there is 
my beatitude ! have 1 not reason to be 
happy ? beauty and grace and good- 
ness in my possession! am I not an 
enviable man?’ He laughed wildly. 
* Aye,’ continued he, addressing the in- 
sensible figure, ‘there you lie in your 
wedding garments! with your chrystal 
cheek and your smiling lip, fresh from 
the marriage-hall !—Look at her slen- 
der ankles, and her little feet, just as 





if she had lain down after the dance! 
and her arms there, so white and long ! 
and her fair bosom, with the curls 
playing about her snowy neck! Eve- 
line, dear Eveline, have you indeed 
forsaken me ?—O God! O God! that 
this could be all a dream !—No, no— 
it is no dream—no dream.’ Here he 
became again insensible, and relapsed 
into his former attitude, his eyes fixed 
on the bed and his hands clenched in 
inexpressible despair, 

When they were nailing up the cof- 
fin, the young widower rushed from 
iIny arms into the room, tore open the 
lid, and threw himself on the body. 
We could: scarcely oblige him to let 
the operation proceed, whilst he inces- 
santly exclaimed that we were burying 
his Eveline alive; as she lay in her 
bridal attire in the coffin his bewilder- 
ed imagination conceived she was still 
living. No force could drag him from 
the apartment, though every blow of 
the hammer on the lid of the coffin 
seemed to strike upon his_ breast. 
When the body was carried out, he 
sprung tothe door and was scarcely 
withheld by his domestics and myself 
from useless opposition to the bearers, 
His Eveline was at length separated 
from him for ever; and his grief, from 
being outrageous, subsided at length 
into melancholy and total silence. She 
was buried in the church-yard next his 
demesne, and he was seldom to be 
found far distant from her grave. His 
pleasure was to lean on one shoulder of 
the slab which bears her name, and ru- 
minate on the long grass which waves 
to and fro over the turf that covers her 
remains. A premature decay carried 
him off at the end of the year, and he 
now lies beside her in the same grave. 


D. 
_——+ete 
THE FRENCH DRAMA. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
A NOVEL coincidence has’ occurred at 
the two principal theatres at Paris; at 
each, a successful tragedy has been pro- 
duced, from the same pen; that at the 
Theatre Francais is entitled Clytem- 
nestra, that at the Odéon, Saul; the 
author is M. Soumet. Although this 
gentleman has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that, on one evening, both 
these theatres resounded with his praise, 
yet he has noteutirelyescaped the censure 
of the French critics. The history of 
Saul seems but little adapted to the 
stage, and though several attempts 
have been made by men of genius to 
deduce a play from it, striking defects 
have always presented themselves, 
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How far the present author has ad- 
hered to the original, or deviated from 
it, shall now be shown. 

M. Soumet takes his David at the 
age of fifteen, while he is yet keeping 
the flocks of Jesse, and consequently 
when nothing can have marked him 
for an object of Saul’s hatred. The 
unfortunate king is already a prey to 
the infernal genius of the pythoness; 
Israel is in mourning, the Philistines 
are victorious, Goliath has planted his 
lance between the two armies, and has 
struck terror into the stoutest hearts. 
An old man appears, accompanied by 
a child ; it is Ahimelech, the only pro- 
phet who had escaped the massacre of 
Nob; the child is David. God has 
spoken to the prophet, revealed to him 
the destiny of this child of his choice, 
and ordered him to consecrate him 
king. The insolent Goliath sends a 
fresh challenge; Jonathan accepts it, 
and is preparing to combat the giant ; 
Ahimilech stops him, and declares in 
the name of God, that the honour of 
the combat and the victory ure re- 
served for David. Thus far, we per- 
ceive, Saul has no cause of hatred 
against David; he has never seen him, 
never heard him speak. In the se- 
coud act the giant is conquered. Saul 
is not aware of this, and still remains 
under the influence of the evil spirit. 
Songs of triumph announce Goliath’s 
defeat. David appears, and, moved 
by the sufferings of his King, seizes 
his inspired lyre; the Levites mingle - 
the sounds of their sacred instruments, 
and David sings the hymn of prayer, 
the hymn of reconciliation, and the 
hymn of triumph. Saul’s delirium 
subsides; martial sounds animate his 
courage; he rises, seizes his sword, no- 
tions of glory fire his spirits, and, full 
of gratitude to the infant hero, he or- 
ders preparations for his marriage with 
his daughter Michal, whose affections 
David has won, and then sets out to 
combat the Philistines. We now 
reach the third act, aud Saul is still 
far from hating David, but he bas been 
informed, by the pythoness, that God 
has cut off his race and substituted 
that of a stranger, on whose head Ahi- 
milech has ulready poured the sacred 
oil; this troubles and irritates him; he 
is anxious to discover who this stranger 
is, and where he is concealed: he tries 
unsuccessfully to induce David to ob- . 
tain the fatal. secret from Ahimilech ; 
but the pythoness returns, and reveals 
to Saul the name of the elect of God, 
the name of the successor to his throne, 
—itis David. Saul falls into new pa- 
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roxysms, and now appears the first rea- 
sonable excuse for his hatred; to 
strengthen his revengeful feelings, the 
pythoness drags lim to the tom! o! 
Samuel, whose spirit she promises to 
raise, and from it to obtain the coulfir- 
mation of her oracles. Before the 
tomb of this prophet, preparations 
had been made for the marriage of 
David and Michal; suddenly, in the 
midst of thunder and lis ehtuing, the 
tomb opens, the pythoness appears 
with dishevelled hair, dragging Saul 
after her, and throws him fainting, on 
the altar. On recovering his senses, 
he orders the death of Ahimilech and 
of David. Michal supplicates in vain; 
in vain the tender and yenerous Jona- 
than ee his prayers to those of his 
sister; Saul is inflexible; but the Phi- 
listines attack the camp, he places him- 
self at the head of his troops, aud his 
anxiety for the general good suspends 
his decrees. Jonathan and David 
make a fraternal exchange of armour, 
and are soon in the midst of battle; 
this exchange, sanctioned by Bible au- 
thority, brings about the denouement. 
Saul, seeking to kill David, pierces 
Jonathan with his sword; when he dis- 
covers his error, his despair i is bound- 
less, he throws his diadem at David's 
feet, predicting that his fate will be si- 
milar to his own, stabs himself, and 
dies, uttering the most horrible imnpre- 
cations against Heaven. 

Such is the plot of this tragedy. 
The objections toit may be reduced to 
tliree points: the facts of sacred his- 
tory are not sufficiently adhered to ; 
the character of Saul is too constantly 
odious ; and his hatred against David 
too sudden to be rationally accounted 
for; and, finally, the marriage of the 
king’s daughter with a shepherd of fif- 
teen, appears a little precipitate. In 
the Bible, David had made himself 
known by fighting at the head of ar- 
mies, and was S: ful’ s heutenant at the 
time he married Michal. The versifi- 
cation is brilliant. The Bible has fur- 
nished M. Soumet with beautiful and 
often sublime passages. The lyrical 
part is full of fire, dignity, and pathos. 
It is a finished piece, to which the mu- 
sic of M. Fétiz adds an indescribable 
charm.—M., Soumet has sold his two 
trayedies of Clytemnestra and Saul to 
Porthieu, the bookseller, for 9000 
francs. 

A new melo-drama in three acts has 
just been produced at the ‘ Cirque 
Olympic’ in Paris, called The Dili- 
gence Atlacked. It faithfully repre- 
sents on the stage, a diligence with 
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four real horses, driven by a AEE 
In the dilige uce, which 1s attacked by 
bauditti, there is au old officer on his 
way to witness the nuptials of his grand 
daughter, to whom he is carrying a 
small portion, The diligence ts rob- 
bed by the banditt, w vhose leader, 
Maurice, is the very man who is about 
to espouse his grand-daughter. The 
travellers, despoiled of every thing, ar- 
rive at an inn kept by this Maurice, 
who lends the old officer some money 
tu assist his fellow travellers, in which 
a marked piece of money ts discov ered 
by the officer to be one of the pieces 
destined for Louisa’s portion, Suspi- 
ciou is awakened in bis mind, which 
being perceived by Maurice, he resolves 
on his immediate death. The projects 
of the villains are defeated by the timely 
arrival at the village of a brave soldier, 
whose character throughout is a mnix- 
ture of unaffected gaiety and reckless 

valour, both of which are eminently 
couducive to the interest of the piece, 
and are finally the means of preserving 
the life of the veteran, and preventing 
his Louisa from contaminating herself 
by espousing a villain, who would have 
imbrued his hands in the blood of her 
beloved and venerable protector. This 
piece, which ts got up in the best man- 
ner, promises to be a favourite in Paris, 
and we doubt not but that some melo- 
drame-monger is already engaged to 
‘do itinto English’ for oue of our ma- 
jor or minor theatres. 

—__-»4+>o—— 


ON THE CAROCCIO AND STAND- 
ARD IN BATTLE. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


Tue readers of Htalian history fre- 
quently find mention of the caroccio, 
which belonged to every city or petty 
state of that country, and accompanied 
its militia into the field in the wars with 
its neighbours. As it is probable that 
few hare an accurate idea of the ca- 
roccio, an aceount of it, extracted from 
that eminent antiquary Muratori’s 
* Dissertation’ sopra le Antichita Ita- 
liane,’ may perhaps prove no unaecep- 
table article in our miscellany. It ts 
certainly a curious circumstance in the 
military history of the middle ages. 
The author says, 1 his dissertation 
on the military system of the rude ages 
in Italy, ¢ T he use of caroches in war, 
iutroduced only after the year 1000, 
deserves to be here particularly noted. 
We are informed by Galvano Fiamma, 
and by other writers, that the inventor 
of the caroche was Eribert, archbishop 
of Milan in the }ith century; and 
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1080, mt eh Writes 
concerning that ‘prell ite: §* He directed 

that a standard of the following kind 
should precede his men as they march- 
ed to battle, A tall beam like the 
mast of a ship, fixed in a strong wav. 
gon, Is raised on high, bearing ¢ on the 
top a golden ball, with two very white 
streamers depending from it. {fn the 
middle, the holy cross, painted with 
the image of our Saviour, with its arms 
widely spread, overlooked the sur. 
rounding troops, that whatever should 
be the event of the combat, they might 
be comforted by this sign,’ Blots ts 
the undoubted origin of the caroche, in 
the imitation of which, other more pow- 
erful cities dhileaiads formed them 
with a little variation, in order to serve 
the purposes of war. A description of 
that of the Florentines is given by Ri- 
cordano Malaspina in his History, ch, 

164. ** And observe,”’ says he, ** that 
the caroche was a car upon four wheels 
painted entirely red, upon which were 
two great poles also red, whence floated 
the creat standard of arms of the com- 
munity of Florence, half white, half 
red, which is still shown at St. John’s, 
It was drawu by a pair of large oxen 
covered with red cloth, and kept solely 
for this use at the priest’s hospital. 
Their driver was a freeman of the com- 
munity. The ancievts used this caroche 
on occasions of pomp and _ triumph: 

and when the army was called. out, the 
neighbouring counts and knights took 
it from St. John’s, and brought it to 
the square of the new market, where 
they committed it to the custody of the 


people. There were appointed for its 
cuard, some of the ablest and most 


valiant of the citizens, and the whole 
force of the people collected around it.’ 
The caroche of Milan must have been 
heavier, as it was drawn by four pair 
of large oxen. Other writers have left 
us descriptions of these machines : thus, 
the Anonymus Ticinensis, who wrote 
about 1330, describes that of Pavia in 
the following terms: —‘* When they go 
forth in a solemn and general array, 
they take with them a wagzon drawn 
by several pair of oxen coveretl with 
red cloth, which waggon is called the 
caroche. In it is a wooden booth, cae 
pable of holding a few men; 1n the 
middle of which. is a tall pole erected, 
with a brass ball gilt, on which, among 
other ensigns, is a royal tent, and 2@ 
very long red standard with a white 
cross, and an olive-branch above 
it. Thus, having celebrated mass in 
it, they march in order,” Galvane 
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Fiamma, describing the caroche of the 
\ilanese, mentions a chaplain attached 
«9 it, who celebrates mass and con- 
fesses the wounded. <A caroche was 
jso in use by the Bolognese, Paduans, 
Veronese, Brescians, Cremonese, Pla- 
centines, Parmesans, &e. A brigade 
of the stoutest and bravest warriors 
marched as its guard, and the sight of 
its waving Colours yave courage to the 
combatents. When taken or broken, 
the battle was generally lost. Bur- 
card, in bis Letter € De excidio Urbis 
Mediol,’’ writes, that in 1162 the sub- 
dued people of Milan went to present 
themselves before the emperor Frederic 
].with a chariot, on which trumpe- 
ters standing blew their brass trumpets 
with great force;’? and he afterwards 
thus deseribes it. ** The chariot was 
fenced round with strong wood, fitted 
tofight from, and firmly bound with 
ion. From its middle rose a tall tree, 
closely covered from top to bottom 
with iron, ropes, and cords. On the 
summit was the figure of the cross, on 
the fore-part of which was painted St. 
Ambrose, looking forwards, and be- 
sowing his benediction wheresoever 
the chariot turned.”’ It is here to be 
observed, that in the 13th century the 
use of these caroches was regarded as 
singularly honourable, and of great 
avail in conquering the enemy.; much 
as the Jews of old were. accustomed to 
bring the ark of the Lord to their bat- 
tles. To losé the caroche was ac- 
counted an irreparable disgrace; as it 
was the highest glory to take that of 
the adversary. When Frederic If. in 
1237, in an action, took from the Mi- 
lanese their caroche, he was very proud 
ofthe exploit, and presented it asa tro- 
phy of inestiinable value to the people 
of Rome. When the emperors came 
into Italy, greater honour could not be 
paid them than to meet them with the 
caroche ; and in 1233, when Fra. Gio- 
Vanni of Vicenza, a distinguished mis- 
sionary of the order of nreachers, wus 
desirous of restoring peace in the 
Marche of Treviso, he caused all the 
different states to meet him in the 
Plain of Verona, who, for the greater 
pomp, appeared with their caroches, 
From Italy, the use of caroches passed 
into Germany, Flanders, Hungary, 
and other countries, as Ducange re- 
marks: but in the fourteenth century, 
when another method of fighting was 
introduced, and they were found | to be 
rather an incumbrance than an advan- 
"ages they ceased to be employed.” 
‘Thus far Muratori. I shail only 
add, that the Battle of the Standard 





gained by the English against David, 
King of Scotland, in 1138, took its 
naine from a standard with a crucifix 
placed upon a wagyon in the English 
army ; and also, ‘with reference to the 
discussions that have taken place re- 
specting the origin of the modern word 
coach, that it seems strange to go to 
Hungary and Germany for it, when 
caroche, carosse, coche, and coach, are 
so easily derivable from caroccio. This 
word, we see from the preceding quo- 
tution, was known in the fourteenth 
century; aud it is probable, that it 
was not invented forthe purpose of de- 
signating the military machine above 
described, but was adopted from one 
already in use, signifying a larger kind 
of car or waggon. 
sto o— 
ANECDOTES. 
(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 

A GENTLEMAN, remarkable for his 
ignorance and stupidity, upon the death 
of his father, who was tenant for life, 
succeeded to a considerable estate; 
upon being applied to for the amount 
of the expenses of his education, which 
had never been discharged, he refused 
payment, asserting that he was not lia- 
ble to hie father’s debts, which, if his 
quondam instructor doubted, he might 
seek his redress by law. The appli- 
‘ant declined the remedy, remarking 
that he would be certain to lose ‘his 
cause, as there was no doubt but that 
his young acquaintance could plead 
no value received. 

The late eccentric Dr. Barret, Vice- 
Provost and Librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, who was remarkable for 
his inattention to personal cieanliness, 
had the following notice posted on the 
College gate:—* Take Notice, The 
library is closed this week for the pur- 
pose of cleaning Joho Barret. 

A gentleman having lately returned 
from Italy, related in a large company, 
that he had been at a monastery in 
that country, the monks of which sold 
certain bills, which, he said, they 
assured the purchasers would gain 
them admittance into heaven; a Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen, who was of 
the compaty, being asked what he 
thought of these bills of his transal pine 
brethren, replied that he thought it 
would be dangerous to discount them, 
as he had no doubt of their coming 
back protested. 

A very venerable gentleman, of the 
name of T roy, whid. was exceed nely 
fond of avery beautiful little girl, was 
found one day by the late Rev. Dr. 
Delany, fundling this litthke favourite, 





‘Oh, oh,’ said the witty doctor, ‘how 
is this: > I don’t approve of these h- 
berties.” ‘Oh,’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘IT have nothing to fear from my 
little Helen.’ ‘ Ay,’ said the doctor, 
‘but you should recollect she would 


not be the first Hélen that set Trdy on 
fire.” J. H. 


+ 
ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 





A NEW eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
has just occurred, which is said to be 
superior in grandeur to that of 1794, 
and almost “equal to that of 1779, 
which Sir Wm. Hamilton has so par- 
ticularly described. This eruption 
broke out on the 20th of October. In 
the morning, at sun-rise, Vesuvius was 
tranquil, but, a few seconds after twelve 
o’clock, smoke, mixed with lava, as 
usual, began to appear. About two 
o’clock, a dreadful internal noise was 
heard throughout the whole neighbour- 
hood, and this noise continued to in- 
crease until midnight. In fine, about 
half-past three o’clock, a terrible ex- 
plusion took place from the upper 
cove, preceded by repeated shocks and 
internal howlings from the mountain. 
The shocks increased gradually to 
sun-rise, and, about two hours after, 
a torrent of lava, about a mile broad, 
was perceived, extending as far as a 
mile and a-half. between the Cassa 
de la Favorite and Resina. The ter- 
ror of the peasants and of the people, 
who at this season occupy their country 
houses, was so great, that the road from 
Portic: to Naples was filled with car- 
riages conveying families and valuables 
from the scene of danger. 

The lava at first flowed in a stream 
of the breadth of half a mile, ina di- 
rection west from the mountain, and, 
after destroying a great extent of 
ground, it stopped at a place called 
Monte. A second body of lava pro- 
ceeded from the same crater, and at the 
sane time as the one already men- 
tioned, and covered the whole lavas on 
the side of Bosco-Tre-Case without 
doing any mischief. A third stream 
issued from a new crater which the 
eruption had opened, and stopped near 
the first; and, finally, a fourth stream 
burst from the old crater, called Vul- 
can’s Mouth, and took the direction of 
La Torre. 

It has been remarked of this erup- 
tion, that the matter thrown from the 
volcano, taken in a mass, far exceeds 
the lava in quantity. So numerous 
were the stones cast forth from the vol- 
cano, that they filled the consular ruad 
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from Resina to the tower of Aunun- 
ziata, and blocked up the passage. 

At three o’clock in the morning of 
the 22nd, a shower of ashes was emit- 
ted, and the wind being north, they 
fell over Torre del Annunziata, Castel- 
a-mar, aod Sorrento. At the former 
of these towns, distant about five miles 
from the base of the volcano, is a gun- 
powder manufactory, but no danger 
seemed to be apprehended till the 
ashes fell, as the lava made but little 
progress. About four o'clock, an or- 
der was given to remove the gunpow- 
der to the water side, and to destroy it 
if necessary; this was the signal for 
alarm, and two battalions of Neapoli- 
tuns were the first to decamp. 

The lava from the mouth of the new 
crater, which was opened at two 
o'clock, poured forth in torrents, and, 
joinitig in its tract the stream from the 
old one, made rapid strides towards 
the sea. At five o’clock, Torre del 
Annunziata seemed in imminent dan- 
ger. The shower of ashes continued 
and increased in size as we approached 
Torre del Greco, where they fell as large 
as orange pips, twisted like tea, of a 
dark brown colour, and, being pressed, 
crumbled into fine powder. The noise 
was. prodigious on the trees and um- 
bfellas, and the shower lasted to within 
a mile of Torre del Greco. The depth 
of ashes was, at six o'clock, eighteen 
inches at Torre del Annunziata, and 
somewhat more along the promontory 
extending to Sorrento, which was the 
direction the wind continued to take. 

As night approached, the blaze of 
fire from the mountain seemed to in- 
crease, and the awful grandeur of the 
scene from Santa Lucca must have 
been seen to have a just idea of. There 
seemed to be three or more cascades of 
fire thrown from what appeared the 
entire cone of the volcano, and several 
smaller streams communicating one 
with the other. 

During the night of the 22nd, the 
lava reached the wood of Trebasa, 
which burnt with great fury through- 
out the following day, and nearly a 
hundred acres of land were laid waste, 
being, as it were, overrun with lava, 

The following additional particulars 
of this interesting event are contained 
in a ee letter from Naples, dated 
October 29 :— 

Vesuvius is comparatively quiet, but 
it still throws out immense columns of 
smoke, and the /Japillo and fine ashes 
continue to rain round the coun- 
try aceording to the direction of the 
wind. Yesterday the wind blew over 
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To my surprise, on going out, | found 
that the water which fell was of the co- 


posed, in a most curious manner, 

The first stream of lava thrown out 
at the west side of the crater, was about 
half a mile in breadth; it passed be- 
tween the hermitage of San Salvatore 
and the ruins of a little country-house 
belonging to the King, and descended 
towards Resina. After having da- 
maged a considerable deal of land, it 
stopped at aspot called Il Monte. 

The second came out at the same 
time, and from the same mouth as the 
tirst; it was about two miles broad, and 
descended towards the village called 
Bosco di tre Case; but as it run over 
former lava, it did no injury. 

The third proceeded from a mouth 
that opened during this eruption low 
down the sides of the volcano; Lt rau. 
towards the place called [1 Monte, but 
italso flowing over old lava, did no in. 
|jury. The second and third stopped 
nearly in the same place. 

The fourth and last descended from 
an old mouth called Vulcano, on the 
south side; reaching Pedementina, it 
joined itself with a smaller stream of 
lava; thence it ran on over old lava, as. 
far as the hollow called Atrio del Ca- 
vallo. It seemed to menace La Torre 
del Greco. 

It has been observed that the volca- 


Vesuvius this time, taken in mass, is 
much more considerable than the lava 
itself, 

The damage done by the eruption 
is not so cousiderable as the dreadful 
and. menacing appearances of the 
mountain would have induced me to 
imagine. Portici and the Torre del 
Greco have suffered no other inconve- 
nience than that arising from some 
sharp showers of /apillo and ashes, Re- 
sina has had about twenty moggia of 
land covered. A'moggia is a Neapo- 
litan measure, equivalent to about four- 
fifths of an English acre. From the 
Torre del Greco to the Torre del An- 
nunziata, the road is now covered to 
the depth of two feet with lapillo and 
fine ashes. The Torre del Annun- 
ziata has suffered most; all its finely 
cultivated lands are covered with a very 
thick stratum of lapillo and ashes. 
Near Ottajano, about forty or fifty 
moggia of wood were consumed. Yes- 





terday, this part suffered greatly from 


nic matter, not lava, thrown out by } 
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Naples, and it was a very rainy day, a deluge of warm water, mixed with 


ushes. 
A great number of labourers, aided 


lour of mud; indeed, so thickly was it) by Austrian and Neapolitan soldiers, 
mixed with a shower of the fine volca-} are employed in clearing the roads. 
nic ashes, that it has besmeared the | 
houses and trees, and every thing ex-| 
\that the country round the Torre de} 


The heavy rains that are expected at 
this season will do much, but I fea, 


Annunziata will not be speedily re. 
stored to the industry of man. 

The distance that the fine ashes have 
fallen at is astonishing; the master of 
an English vessel, which came in last 
Saturday, gathered them on. the deck 
the Wednesday evening preceding, 
when he was off the Tuscan coast, at 
least two hundred miles from Naples, 

An immense quantity of /apillo (or 
pumice stone) is seen floating on the 
Bay. 

The ashes that have fallen are ofa 
light brown colour, and in a very fine 
powder; they contain large portions 
of sea-salt and muriatic acid. 








@Origqtival Poetry. 
ON SEEING THE NEW ACTRESS, MISS: 
LACY, IN. TRAGEDY. 
PLAY-GOERS say great loss they feel: 
In you, lov’d Siddonsand O'Neil ; 
But know, enchantresses, we trace ye 
In a bright star,. ere f 
RAGICUS. 


SONNET TO A LADY,, 
By the Author of ‘The Serpent, an Allegory,’ 
(unpublished.) 

Ox! let me look into thine eyes, and watch 
The trembling lights that mingle in repose, 
As the long beamy fringes.slope and.close. 

Oh let me, like the evening insects, catch 
The parting beams of glory, Lut o’ermatch 
Them in their happiness, while plays and 

glows,. 

Bright as the last beam that the sunset throws 
Over the wave, the smile that can attach 
Sense and oblivion, as thy thoughts are pass- 

ing 

Into the world of visions; like the ocean 
Slumbering in. summer's twilight, when its: 

flow 
Seems but a throb of gladness,,is the motion. 

Of thy fair bosom, and I gaze below 
With a deep: breathless thought, all speech. 

surpassing. 
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HOPE. 


Iv is celestial Hope’s sweet tale 
Relieves the drear of waking dreams, 

And that begems life’s thorny vale 
With bright, altho’ reflected beams. 
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Then may thro’ all this tearful scene 
Hope be the inmate of the breast, 

T’ililume the mind with light serene, 
And guide to everlasting rest. 


For if blest Hope the bosom flies, 
Distressful Gloom assumes the reign 5 
In ruins every prospect lies, 
And ev’ry thuught’s replete with pain 
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Night succeeds night, but not one ray 
Of mental sunshine gilds the soul; 
All, all is fled with Hope away, 
And fell Despair usurps the whole. _ S. 
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AH! TELL ME, SPRITSAIL! * 


Wuy for battle didst thou leave me ? 
Thou wast handsome, young, and free ; 
Why, if thou couldst never grieve me, 
Quit the land and trace the sea ? 
Ah? tell me Spritsail ! 
Glory smiled and war was over ; 
Still no tidings came of thee : 
Fear and time proclaim’d thee rever ; 
Hope aud fuith deserted me, 
Unhappy Emma. 
Though thy erm and dey are broken, 
And thy face is powder'd o’er ; 
Wreck of triumph’s efforts ;—TOKEN, 
Emma will thy heart adore, 
Poetic sailor. J. R.P. 
TO . 
Written during Absence. 
jo’ parted thus, deem not that I 
Hive less in mind that beamy smile, 
Which greeted last my parting sigh, 
Which serves thy absence to beguile ; 





Think not, because by luxury fed, 
‘Or joining in the round ef glee, 
That e’er by tickle Fancy led, 
My thoughts have wander’d far from thee ; 


No; tho’ the brightest seenes of life 

To tempt my steps were open shewn, 
Amidst their gay allurements, still 

My heart would beat for thee alone ; 


Nay, when giad thoughts of former days 
Inmem’ry o’er my pathway fall, 

Believe, dear girl, the vow I make, 
That smile at once etfaces all. V. 1822, 
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A PROFLIGATE PRELATE. 
THE sinful man, in former times, 
No notice took of others’ crimes, 
Fearful himself of search 5 
But now a wedded prelate spurns 
Atulterers +, while his bosom burns 
With love of Mother Church ! 
MODESTUS. 


SONNET. 

O LAY me where the weeping willows wave 

By yon meand’ring streamlet’s peaceful glade ; 
There let the high grass revel on my grave, 

Where scarce a footstep treads the silent shade. 
There may the sun, hen ling’ring in the west, 
_ As the tring’d clouds of gold at parting eve, 
Shed its last rays upon my clay-cold breast, 

And fairy forms t alone my rites receive ! 
Whilst the wan moon, pure empress of the night, 

Her fiececy car guides round the vaulted sky. 
O! let her silvery orb my tomb alight, 

That the sweet nightingale, whilst warbling 

nigh, 
May charm, with plaintive note, the neighb’ring 
vale, 

HER sorrows lost—recorded in My wail! 

Nov. 17, 1822. Harr. 

* See Literary Chronicle, p. 688. 

T See speech of Bishop ***, onthe trial of 
hae tate Queen Caroline. 
+ ‘With female fairies will my tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to me.’ 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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CHAPEAU DE PatLtie.—It was an- 
nounced, a few weeks back, that this 
celebrated portrait of Rubens’ mis- 
tress, had been purchased b 
Smith, the picture-dealer, of Great 
Marlborough Street, and would be 
exhibited in the course of the ensuing 
spring. Weare now enabled to state, 
that, shortly after the arrival of the 
painting in this country, it was, by de- 
sire of the King, sent to Carlton House, 
where it remained for several days 
locked up ina private apartment, of 
which his Majesty himself, during that 
period, carefully kept the key. 


some of the most tavoured were, we) 


believe, excluded from a sight of this 
beautiful specimen of art. In the 
meantime, our gracious Sovereign be- 
came enamoured of the picture, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence having, it is 
said, been consulted as to its value, we 
are informed that it has been purchased 
by his Majesty, for the sam of 7000I.! 
A profit is thus realized by Mr, Smith, 
we believe, of nearly 4000I., besides 
the sum which he expects to derive 
from exhibiting the portrait during the 
ensuing season, according to a stipula- 
tiou made with the King to that effect. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury Lane THeatre.—We have 
now a very satisfactory proof that tra- 
gedy and comedy, when properly per- 
formed, will bring good houses; and 
that, consequently, the legitimate dra- 
ina has sufficient attractions without the 
foreign aid of melodrama and spectacle, 
which have so long been the besetting 
sins of the theatres royal. Weshould 
indeed despair of the public taste, if it 
showed itself insensible to the charms 
of such acting as is displayed in the 
Provoked Husband or Wild Oats. These 
popular performances have been diver- 
sified, during the last week, with the 
appearance of Kean in two of his best 
characters—Sir Giles Overreach and 
Othello; indeed, nothing but the ex- 
cellent acting of Kean could have made 
so dull and tedious a play as d New 
Way to pay Old Debts popular ; in the 
character of Sir Giles, Mr. Kean stands, 
not only without a rival, but without a 
competitor, When Mr. Kean first ap- 
peared in the character, the pride of 
John Kemble was roused, and he pitted 
himself against him, but ‘what a fall- 
ing off was there;’ the ‘noblest Roman 


of them all’ gave but a feeble picture 
of the disappointed ambition, madden- 
ed hatred, and revenge, which Sir Giles 
betrays, and, though a repetition of the 
play was announced, yet Mr. Kemble 
did not appear a second time, bat fairly 





Mr. | 


Even | 


left the field to one, with whom, though 
well able to cope in a variety of charac- 
ters, he was much inferior in this. 

Of Mr. Kean'’s Othello there is, 
we believe, but one opinion; critics, 

amateurs, and the public collectively, 
all acknowledge it as one of the 
most perfect representations on the 
stage. Kean is here no actor: all 
‘scenic illusion vanishes, and you see 
nothing but the generous-hearted Moor, 
'who ‘ doats, yet doubts—suspects, yet 
fondly loves.” In the interviews with 
| lago, when the villain pours the subtle 
| poison into the ear of Othello, we see, 
as it were, the very workings of his 
soul; never, perhaps, was the counte- 
nance a more faithful index to the 
supposed effect on the mind than it 
here appears; his soliloquies are given 
with a correctness and a feeling which 
are most impressive, and nothing 
can be finer than his delivery of the 
passage, —* Farewell the tranquil mind.” 
In the closing scenes, a full development 
is given of his powers: he rises with 
the progress of the play, and the @ 
plause, which had followed him throug 
out, hailed his concluding scenes with 
the loudest cheers. 

A Mr. Younge, from the Liverpool 
| Theatre, made his first appearance on 
‘the London boards as Iago, a charac- 
| ter of the greatest difficulty, He pos- 
'sesses many qualificatious for the stage, 
land his debut was successful, but we 
coufess, we think there are many cha- 
racters in which he will appear to 
greater advantage than in Tago, though 
he appears to have formed a just con- 
ception of his author, and he played 
with judginent. Mrs. West’s Desde- 
mona was a piece of chaste, correct, 
and delicate acting. Mrs, Glover's 
Emilia was excellent, and Terry’s 
Cassio better than might have been 
expected, for the character is not suited 
to his talents. 

On Thursday night Mr. Braham 
made his first appearance this season, 
in the character of the Seraskier, in the 
late Mr. Cobb’s opera of The Siege of 
Belgrade. Braham's voice suffers lit- 
tle either in power or sweetness, and he 
consequently gave the songs with his 
usual effeet. Tu the admired song 
‘My heart with love is beating,’ and ia 
the duet with Lilla, * Why thy bosom,” 
he was deservedly eneored, and we 
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wonder a similar honour was not pat: d 
to the letter duet with Katherine, which 
he and Miss Forde sang with i juexpres- 
sible sweetness and taste. Madame 
Vestris as Lilla, and Miss Forde as 
Katherine, sung very prettily, The 
latter was loudly encored, in the diffi- 
cult song * Descend, bright Victory.’ 
Miss Povey sung sweetly a as usual, 
Harley and ecwillians were highly 
amusing as Leopold and Peter; “and 
Gattie made a very good Y useph. 
Cooper's Colonel Cohenberg was spi- 
rited and gentlemanly. The opera, 
thus strongly cast, could not fail of af- 
fording a great treat, which was evi- 
dent by the applause of a very crowded 
audience. 

We are happy to learn, that a wish 


we expressed at the commencement of 


the season will be realised; Mr. Kean 
and Mr. Young will next week play 
together in the characters we ponies 
out, pamely, Othello and Iago; Jaffier 
and Pierre. Who will not go to Drary 
to have such a treat? 

Covent Garven.—The great inte- 
rest excited by Miss Kelly’s represen- 
tation of Juliet, has occasioned its fre- 
> quent repetition, and excludes at pre- 
sent all other novelty. The good taste 
with which Romeo and Juliet has been 
got up must have contributed to Miss 
Kelly’s celebrity, and mach as we wish 
to see her equally admired in other 
characters, still the impression left on 
our mind by Miss Lacey, as Isabella 
and Mrs. Haller, makes us doubt whe- 
ther Miss Kelly’s tragic powers could 
raise her to the same height i in our esti- 
mation.—A new tragedy from the pen 
of Mr. Shiel is in preparation; and 
Miss Paton is so far recovered from her 
severe indisposition, that she may be 
expected to perform again in a few 
days. The new acquisition of female 
talent at this house, when snpported 
by competent male performers, must 
relieve the depression by which the 
commencement of the season has been 
too much characterized. 

Cospura THeatre.—This theatre 
was re-opened on Monday for the win- 
ter season, with a new piece, intitled 
The Fortress of Paluzzt, io which Hunt- 
ley made the most of a character very 
unworthy of his powers. The princi- 
pal novelty and the principal attraction 
_of this theatre is generally before, in- 
stead of being behind, the curtain ; 
and if the proprietor devoted one tenth 
part of the money to uuthors to write 
good pieces, that he spends in glass 
curtains and other follies, his theatre 


would be worth visiting, which is very | too at his jokes, but we 
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rarely the case. The last alteration 
has beeu the construction of a new sa- 
uader part of the pit. The 
shape of itis that of a half circle, the 
curved part being ornamented with 
water-colour paiatings, and the dia- 
gonal side covered with plate glass; 
this is, we believe, the only saloon at- 
tached to the pit of a theatre, and we 
inuch doubt that the experiment will 
contribute to improve the morals of the 
frequenters of the Coburg; but that, 
with the proprietor, is perhaps avery 
inferior consideration. 
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Mr. MATHEWS IN AMERICA. 

Tue success of Mr. Mathews at the 
first town in America, where he has 
appeared, has been just what might be 
expected from lis unrivalled talents. 
He took his leave of the Baltimore au- 
dience on the 14th of Oct. when the 
house was crowded to the ceiling; the 
receipts for that night alone exceeded 
a thousand dollars. That the Ameri- 
cans justly appreciate Mr. Mathews’s 
genius and exertions, will appear by 
the following excellent critique on his 
performances :— 


‘Mr. Mathews is the very Hogarth of 
the stage, with now and then, perhaps, a a 
little more of the caricaturist in his pic- 
tures than belonged to that celebrated 
painter. He has a keen eye for the ridi- 
culous, and seems to fasten instinctively 
on the weaknesses of human nature, which 
he has a wonderful faculty of giving out 
again in all the richness of the original. 
Hle is a very mirror to intellectual defor- 
mities, with this difference, that he does 
not soften, but exaggerate, them in his re- 
flection. The eye ‘and the ear and the 
brain are perfectly dazzled and confound- 
ed by the number and rapidity of his imi- 
he whirls the balls of follv a 
lightly and dexterously about his head as 
ever the Indian juggler did his balls of 
brass ; the one flung about his globes till 
they seemed like a fountain of “dropping 
gold, and the other flies, not from the 
grave to »the gay, but from the fat to the 
thin, from the fool of grossness to the fool 
of fashion, from the actor to the orator, 
without allowing us a moment’s respite 
a pause would often be a favour to the 
muscles; tolaugh three hours at a stretch 
is rather too much for a face of ordinary 
No tragedy ever drew more tears 
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loon, 


we have seen more than one of his auditors, 
especially those inclining to be fat, fairly 
giving up the game, and flinging them- 
selves back on their seats, in defiance of 
the strait-laced decorum of a dress circle, 
with overflowing eyes, and faces that ac- 
tually prayed him to be 


quite suffocate them with laughter. For 


our parts, we hav e laughed heartily enough 
something 


see 
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more in him than the mere jester, or we 
should not have sat down to the task of 
criticism. He is an artist of the highest 
order; and though his materials may not 
be equal to those of the regular drama, in 
the execution he stands alone, without fi 
valry. ‘Those who see nothing i in his imi. 
tati on, but a subject of merriment for the 
passing hour, are ungrateful to the instruc. 
tor, who does more to the cure of folly 
and aifectation, than a thousand decent 
homilies. What the Spectator did in his 
day, Mr. Mathews most assuredly does jn 
the present ; he strips off the mask of self. 
conceit, and plays so good naturedly with 
our follies, that he fairly laughs us Out of 
them, while satire, by alar ming the pride 
of w eakness, would but harden us in error: 
his obhje ct is lofty, though his means of at. 
taining it are humble. In short, we look 
on him as a moral lecturer, as a Spectator 
in action 3 ; and the only fault we can find 
with him is, that he sometimes wastes his 
strength on exploded follies, when there Is 
plenty of living matter for him to work on,’ 
American paper. 








Witerature andy Science. 


A narrative of a journey from the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, to the mouth 
of the Copper Mine River; and thence, 
in canoes, along the coast of the Polar 
Sea, upwards of five huodred miles; 
and of the retara of the expedition, 
to Hudson’s Bay, &c. by 
Captain Johu Frankliu, R. N., Com- 
mander of the Expedition ; with an 
appeudix, containing subjects of natu- 
ral history, by John Richardson, 
M. D., Surgeon to the expedition, 
will be published in the course of the 
winter. 

Lord Byron’s new tragedy, Werner, 
is expected to appear in two or three 
days. 

The first volume of Mr. Southey’s 
History of the late War in Spain and 
P ortugal, j is ” the press. 

The Paris Aca lemy of Sciences, at 


its meeting on Monday week, nominat- 


ed M. Berzelius au honorary member 
of the Academy, tn the place of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Herschell. M. Berzeli- 
us, Secretary to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Stockholm, is the author of a 
great number of works on chemistry, 
and several discoveries in that science. 
English Literature in Germany.—A 
bookseller at Zwi ckau, has published, 
in a very neat pocket form, ° Waverly,’ 
‘ Guy Mannering,’ and the § Antiquas 
ry,’ in English, ‘and intends to publish 
the whole af the novels by the same au- 
thor. ‘©Peveril of the Peak,’ which 
has been so long announced, has made 
in German above three 


Booksel- 


iis appearance 
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er). —This is aspecimen of German se- | 


cond-sigat, which beats our northern 
brethren hollow. 

New Comet.—A luminous appear- 
ance was Observed in the heavens on 
the night of Wednesday last, at the 
distance of abeut a degree and a half 
from Cor Carollt, which very much re- 
sembled a small comet; it was viewed 
distinctly for ten minutes, from the 
hills in the neighbourhood of East 
Grinstead, bet a veil of wane-cload 
overspreading that part of the sky, it 
became no longer visible, and the at- 
mosphere has since been too much ob- 
ecured to permit further observation. 

Earthquake in Siberia,—Naturalists 


have remarked that the late earthquake | 


at Aleppo was preceded and followed 
nearly at the same time by other earth- 
quakes s at immense distances. In ad- 
dition to those of Carlstadt, in Sweden, 
and Danton, in England, an earth- 
quake happened on the Oth of August, 
in Siberia, A private letter from T omsk, 
in Siberia, dated the 28th of July, (Oth 
of August, new style,) gives the fol- 
lowing, details: —* At seven minutes 
past ten at night, a violent earthquake 
was felt in our city. The shock was 
so violent that 1 could not write, but 
hurried out of my chamber. The 
house shook, and we heard a terrible 
noise, The direction of the shock was 
from north to south. It lasted near 
sixty seconds. “The weather was calm 
and serene.’— Petersburgh Paper. 
Earthquake in Syria.—T he city of 
Latakia (the Laodicea of Holy Writ), 
which is about seventy-five miles dis- 
tant from Aleppo, has, like the latter 
city, been visited with an earthquake, 
in the night of the 13th of August, 
which has done great damage. A 
shock had been felt on the 12th, and it 
was imagined that all was over, when, 
on the 13th, abont twenty minutes 
past nine in the evening, a sli: vht trem- 
bling was the h: arbinger of inost violent 
shocks, that tmmediately followed.— 
They began from uorth to south, and 
then took a direction from east to west. 
The shock continued for forty seconds, 
The quarter in which the houses of the 
consuls are situated has suffered the 
most. Several. houses are thrown down; 
those of the Consuls of France and 
Austria, and the convent of the Fa- 
thers of the Holy Land, are very much 
damaged. A chird part of the city 
lies in ruins. Several villages in the 
environs are wholly destroy on. Of the 
little town. of Gibelette three-fourths 
are destroyed, Jts Bat bone is choked 
tp by the ruins of the houses that have 
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fallen into it. Three eed persons 
have lost their lives on this oecasiou. 

State of the Press m Italy.—A mer- 
chant of Genoa having in his library at 
his country-house some heretical books, 
Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, &c. a friend 
hinted to him to beware of the inter- 
meddling priests, and accordingly he 
took the precaution to apply to the bi- 
shop for a written permission to keep 
possession of these dangerous works, 
A few days afterwards, a busy priest 
caine to look over his library, and, on 
seeing the heretical authors, told the 
owner they must be delivered up, until 
the present political and religious storm 
was passed away, and only desisted 
from his demand upon the bishop's li- 
cence being produced. 

But it isin Lombardy and the Ve- 
netian States where the Austrian sway 
is most undividedly exercised : and the 
most strenuous efforts made to check 
the progress of human improvement. 
All the schools, established on the Lan- 
casterian method, have been every where 
suppressed, This was done, too, in 
the most offensive and public manner, 
by detachments of gens-d’armes. The 
subscription reading-rooms in Brescia, 
Verona, and other towns, were ordered 
to be shut up. A philosophical and 
literary institution at Milan, the * Ate- 
neo,’ was likewise ordered to be shut 
up. An eud was put to the publica- 
tion of a periodical work, ¢ 11 Concilia- 
tore,’ of which the object was to en- 
lighten the public mind, and give to all 
Italians an unity of views and of inter- 
ests, and its editors arein prison or wan- 
dering in exile. A School of Rheto- 
rie and an Agricultural Society, com- 
posed of the first noblemen and rich 
proprietors, have been likewise abolish- 
ed. Neither have the fine arts escaped 


the blightening influence of the Vuan- 


dals. Au Academy was formed at Milan, 
under Napoleon, for painting and seulp- 
ture, and funds appropriated for its 
support. The Austrians have with- 
drawn two-thirds of these funds, 
decline and ruin have followed. 
may be remembered that the Eimpe- 
ror, in his memorable uddress to the 
Professors at Laybach, told them he 
did not wish for learned men. It would 
seem, neither does he wish for painters 
or sculptors. 


Che 
A farmer, who had married a rich wife 
after he had promised another of hum- 
bler circumstances, was interrupted by 
avicar, who toid him, itt was so very 
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wrong, that he knew nothing like it. 
‘Bat I do,’ answered the farmer, £ it is 
like your taking « poor living at first, 
and leaving it for a rich one, as soon 
as ever it fell in your way.’ 
ON WIT. 
True wit is like the brilliant stone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 


Which boasts two various powers in one : 
To cut as well as shine. 


Genius, like this, if polish’d right, 
With the same gifts abounds ; 

Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds. 

A person seeing his Majesty smile 
through the glasses of his carriage oh 
returning from the Parliament House, 
on the last prorogation, observed, to 
a bystander, ‘that it was not surpris- 
ing—for our present King is fond of 
spectacles !’ 

EPIGRAM 

On a Parson who fell asleep at a Party. 
Still let him sleep, still let us talk, my friends 
When next he preaches, we'll have full amends ° 

Burns.—Once when Burns was at- 
tending public worship in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunse, seated beside a fa- 
vourite female acquaintance, who is still 
alive, the preacher, to prove the strength 
of his argument, directed the attention 
of his hearers to many passages of serip- 
ture; and the lady, with christian feel- 
ings, took, as Burnsimagined, the quo- 
tations and remonstrances home to her- 
self. The poet took from his pocket 
a pencil, and wrote in the lady’s Bible 
the following extempore lines :— 

‘Fair maid, you need not take the hint 
Nor idle texts pursue, 

*T was only sinners that he meant, 

Not angels such as you.’ 

Musical Effects of Echoes in Fir- 
Woods.—It has been remarked by cu- 
rious naturalists, that woods of pine and 
fir-trees have a distinct and audible 
echo, by which the words spoken are 
repeated very correctly. This proper- 
ty it has been endeavoured to account 
for by supposing, that in woods of all 
other kinds of trees, even of oaks, the 
voice Is softened and deadened, and as 
it were suffocated, by the sonorous 
waves In action striking against the 
thick tults of leaves, projecting in every 
direction, But the pine-trees being 
tall, upright, and thin, to a considera- 
ble height, and its leaves light, slender, 
and somewhat stiffish, the sound ts not 
prevented from repereussion, Some 
pine-forests are singularly happy im the 
echoes they furnish. Geutlemen who 
have such forests on their grounds, by 
chusing spots particularly favourable to 
this purpose, might add greatly to the 
pleasure of their visitors, and produce 
beautiful effect. 
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Anecdote of the Duke of Wellington. 
—An officer, noticing the small size of 
the Duke of Wellington’s bed, while 
‘in the Peninsula, observed, ‘that he 
had scarcely room to turn himself.’ 
‘In my opision,’ said the great cap- 
tain, ‘when a man thinks of turning 
himself, it is time to get up.’ 


Taunton was the first town in the 
west of England that applied to Par- 
liament fora Turnpike Act. The bill 
was opposed by Humphrey Sydenham, 
_Esq., a member for Exeter, who assert- 
ed that the roads were in very good re- 
‘pair; it was supported by Thomas 
Prowse, Esq., who put the house into 
a roar of laughter, by undertaking to 
prove that the roads were in so bad a 
state, that it would be no more ex- 
pense to make them navigable than to 
wake them tit for carriages. 


Missouri Electioneering.—We ex- 
tract the following address to the peo- 
ple of Missouri, from a St. Charles (M) 

‘paper :— 
‘To the Old Braves who make corn and 
bacon in the county of St. Charles. 

«1 have offered to represent you in the 
General Assembly.—And if you elect me 
I will not turn out to be a shot gun, as 

- many of your representatives did last year. 
J am from old Kentuck, a thorough going 

fatmer—and a hater of those soft-handed 
gentry sap-suckers, cut-worm, and licenced 
swindlers, who hover round the honest 
farmers and mechanics like crows round 
a field. I will ward out the top law, fix 
the /oan office for slow travelling, and tear 
the Aznd side of the judges. [ will put 
dowa the host of speculators who are ruin- 
ing the state—consisting of merchants, 
pediats, grocers, shavers, gamblers, ta- 

vern-keepers, billiard players, judges, jug- 
glers, necromancers, Jawyers, sheritts, 
constables, justices of the peace, and dan- 
dies. These, my old hard-handed boys, 

are my political marks and brands—and I 

pledge myself not to alter my course of 
politics, until the would-be- great folks go 

to work or leave the state in a dug-out *. 

‘ Davipo Lamasrer.’ 


Mr. Gibbon.—When Mr. Fox’s li- 
brary was sold in 1781, the first volume 
of the * Decline and Fall’ was brought 
to the hammer. It brought three gui- 
neas, in consequence of the contention 
produced by the following MS. note 
in the well-known hand of ‘the man of 
the people : ’—*‘ the author at Brooks’s 
said that there was no salvation for this 
country, until six heads of the prin- 
cipal persons in administration were 
laid upon the table.’ Yet, eleven days 
afterwards, the same gentleman accept- 
ed a place under those very miuisters, 
and acted with them ever afterwards. 
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derable difficulty was experienced, partieularly 
with the Country Edition. No. 179 and severa| 
others have been reprinted; but there are stil] 
some Nos. of which very few remain, and which 
will not be reprinted: these, of course, will be 
sold to the first applicants, and wil] afterwards 
se attainable only with complete sets. 

The Conductors of THe Literary Curon}. 
31.8 have recently issued a Circular, of which 
ihe following is a copy:— 

*To ADVERTISERS. 

‘THE Lirerary CHRONICLE AND Weexty 
Review having been nearly Four Years before 
the Public, during which period it has rapidly 
advanced in character and circulation, now 
presents inducements to Advertisers which no 
Newspaper or Magazine can pretend to ; since 
it must he obvious, from the nature of its con. 
tents, that, as it is purchased only by the intet. 
ligent, inquiring, and most respectable classes 


Advertisements connected with Literature, Sci- 
ence, the Arts, Education, Amusements, &c. 

‘ Besides, THE LITERARY CHRONICLE js a 
work of permanent interest; therefore, when 
the ephemeral character of a Newspaper shall 
have led to its destruction, and the advertising 
wrappers of a Magazine no longer existy—the 
Advertisements placed in its pages, are bound 
up in the Volumes, and thus remain perma 
nently associated with the history of every 
thing that .is interesting in Literature and the 
Arts.’ 

Advertisements and Communications for Tue 
LITERARY CHRONICLE AND WEEKLY REVIEW 
(post paid) are received by J. LimsrrD, as 
above, of whom may be had the following pub- 
lications :—= 

1. The LEISURE of a LADY employed in 
extracting, from the Best AuTuors, Picces in 
Prose and Verse, forthe Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of Her Own Children.—2s. 6d. 

2. A MEMOIR of the Late the Most Hon. the 
Marquis of LONDONDERRY, in which is giver 
the most faithful Particulars of his Death; the 
Coroner’s Inquest, with the Evidence at full 
length; also, a LETTER from His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington to Dr. Bankhead, concern- 
ing his Lordship’s state of Mind.—6d. 

3. The SPEECH of HENRY BROUGHAM, 
Esq. at Durham, in the case of the King against 
Williams, for a Libel on the Durham Clergy — 
Price 6d. 

4. ACritique upon the PORTRAIT and ME- 
MOIR of a Public Character of ¢ Distinction : 
as given by way of Embellishment and promi- 
nent Interest in the European Magazine for 
June, 1822.—ls. 

5. An Abridgment of the NEW MARRIAGE 
ACT, 3 Geo. 1V.c. 75. passed 22d July, 1822, 
—3d. 

6. POEMS on His Majesty's Visit to Scot- 
land. By SirWalter Scott, Bart. and others. —3d, 


7. SATIRES, SONGS, and ODEs. By the 
Right Hon. George Canning, M. P.—8&d. 
*.* New Publications, Periodicals, aud 


Newspapers, supplied by J. Limprrp, with the 
strictest punctuality. iat 


— 





LITERARY CHRONICLE AND WEEKLY 
REVIEW, 

Office, 355, Strand, sesond door East of Exeter 
‘Chunge. 


J. LIMBIRD, Pusuisner of THe 


LITERARY CHRONICLE AND WEEKLY REVIEW, 
begs to suggest to Subscribers the expedieucy 
of completing their sets, as it will be recollected 


London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35, Strands 
two dvors East of Exeter Change; tou whom adver® 
tisements and communications * for the Edttor La 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Sinykin and Marshals, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand; marty 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pull nye 
by the Booksellers ut the Royal Excheuge; ond yy 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printe > 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Strceh—P¥ 








* © Canoe." 


that, towards the close of the last year, consi- 


lished tn New York by Mr. Seaman. 








of Society, no cliannel can be more suitable fér - 
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